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An 
Enjoyable 
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TRADE MARK 


Bowlette 
Has All the 
Fascinating 

Features 
of Bowling 





. igewene is always something new about Bowlette. Furnishes more wholesome amuse- 
ment than any other parlor game. /¢ has more points of genuine merit. No one ever 


grows tired of Bowlette. 


The cords set the pins 


Any score or 
shot that can be 
made on a reg- 
ulation bowl- 
ing alley can be 
made on 

BOWLETTE. 


Bowlette parties 
are now ‘‘the 
thing.’ 


Automatic pin at- 
tachment. WNolost 
pins, time or tem- 
per. 


The table revolves on a base, so that any number can play at 


the same time without leaving their 
seats. Handsomely finished and 
substantially constructed. Write 
for free descriptive booklet giving 
full particulars. 

Price Within the Reach of All. 

Instruction book, book of rules 
and liberal supply of score cards 
free with each outfit. 


The H. C. DOWNEY COMPANY 


Sole Makers 
132 Washington St. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 




















YERMAK, THE CONQUEROR OF SIBERIA 


From the statue of Antokolski. 
See page 370. 
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T much new legislation is ex- 
pected from the second session of 
the Fifty-seventh congress. Im- 
portant measures require dis- 
cussion, and while the present 
rules of the house of representatives per- 
mit limitation of debate, this power is 
rarely used to facilitate the passage of 
pills upon which there is divergence of 
opinion in both parties. In any case, it 
has become a proverbial saying that the 
house proposes while the senate disposes, 
and in the upper chamber there is no 
rule for closure or arbitrary restriction 
of discussion. Many new bills have been 
presented, and not a few important 
and far-reaching measures were left over 
as “unfinished business” from the last 
session. 

Among the subjects to be discussed, 
and, possibly, acted on, are these: Ship 
subsidies to encourage the development 
of the merchant marine; further restric- 
tion of immigration, through the adop- 
tion of an educational test and otherwise ; 
the protection of the president from an- 
archistic assaults; the establishment of 
the gold standard in the Philippines, the 
continued decline of silver having, it is 
alleged, seriously disturbed industry and 
commerce in the islands; the creation of 
a new cabinet office and a new department, 
that of commerce ; the redemption of the 
standard silver dollar in gold coin, and 
reciprocity with Cuba. , 

In addition to these questions, trusts 
and currency reform will undoubtedly 
receive considerable attention, though no 
bill dealing with either of these great and 
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complex problems is likely to be enacted 
into law. Additional legislation against 
monopoly is favored by the great majority 
of the senators and representatives, but 
the matter requires more time than can 
be devoted to it at this session. Tariff 
revision, it is generally agreed, will not 
be attempted on any scale. How much 
will be done with regard to the meas- 
ures above mentioned, some of which 
have passed one of the houses and some 
the other, is at this writing rather un- 
certain. ; 

It is evident from the annual message 
that President Roosevelt does not look 
for action on the larger issues at this 
session. While he discusses the trusts, 
tariff revision, reciprocity, finance, Cuba, 
and many other questions, his positive 
recommendations are few. The message 
is generally regarded as an extremely con- 
servative production. Mr. Roosevelt, of 
course, continues to favor the readjust- 
ment of the tariff, but he insists that this 
matter stands apart from the question of 
trust regulation. The reasons for this 
separation are the same as those presented 
in. the Logansport speech last summer— 
namely, that few monopolies are caused 





‘ by high protection, and that the with- 


drawal of such protection from any in- 
dustry would injure not merely the trusts 
that attempted to control it, but also the 
“weaker”, independent manufacturers. 
At the same time Mr. Roosevelt advo- 
cates the lowering of duties that are no 
longer necessary, and the adoption of reci- 
procity treaties, the latter mode of tariff 
readjustment being deemed preferable. 
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The president was expected to urge the 
creation of a permanent, non-partisan 
commission of experts to consider and 
suggest tariff changes; but there is no 
definite recommen- 
dation to that effect 
in the message. All 
that the president 
says on the subject 
is that if congress 
shall desire further 
light and informa- 
tion on the tariff, 
in addition to those 
its own committees 
may gather, a com- 
mission of experts 
can be appointed to 
aid it in the in- 
quiry. The Repub- 
lican leaders in con- 
gress are under- 
stood to be opposed 
to the commission plan, and it may not 
be heard of again. 

Recurring to trust regulation, the pres- 
ident is now “satisfied”—thanks, presum- 
ably, to the attorney-general—that the 
Sherman anti-monopoly act of 1890 does 
not exhaust the power of congress to pro- 
tect commerce and competition, and that, 
consequently, no amendment of the con- 
stitution is necessary as a preliminary to 
further anti-trust legislation. The pres- 
ident believes that “monopolies, unjust 
discriminations which prevent or cripple 
competition, fraudulent overcapitalization 
and other evils in trust organizations and 
practices which injuriously affect inter- 
state trade, can be prevented under the 
power of congress to ‘regulate commerce 
with foreign nations and among the sev- 
eral “states” through .regulations and 
requirements operating directly upon such 
commerce, the instrumentalities thereof 
and those engaged therein’”. This is 
complete harmony with Attorney-General 
Knox’s ideas as expounded in the Pitts- 
burg speech. 

The president urges reciprocity with 
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Cuba, the creation of a department of 
commerce, with a cabinet officer at its 
head, and the amendment of the currency 
laws so as to provide for more “elasticity” 
in the banknote circulation. 


a al 


Cuba and the United States—The Tables Turned 

An extraordinary situation has arisen 
in the relations between this country and 
the new island-republic. Last spring 
Cuba was a humble suppliant appealing to 
American generosity and magnanimity. 
She was apparently threatened with bank- 
ruptcy and industrial paralysis, having no 
European market for her sugar and being 
unable to realize a profit in the United 
States owing to the 100 per cent duty levied 
on that product by the present tariff act. 
She was asking a twenty-five per cent re- 
duction of that duty, and offering more 
than an equivalent in the shape of reduced 
duties on American exports. The house 
of representatives passed an inadequate 
reciprocity bill, but the senate, notwith- 
standing a special message from the pres- 
ident and a vigorous agitation throughout 
the country, shelved the reciprocity meas- 
ure. 

But a few months have passed, and yet 
how different is the complexion of affairs. 
Cuba is still desirous of reciprocity with 
us, but her attitude is that of an equal 
having benefits to confer, and insisting 
upon fairness and mutuality. President 
Palma has rejected one draft of a-treaty 
submitted to him by our state department 
and providing for a twenty per cent re- 
duction of our duties on her products in 
return for reductions on her side ranging 
from fifteen to sixty per cent. Better 
terms are demanded, though Cuba cannot 
be unaware of the strength and stub- 
bornness of the opposition in the United 
States to any liberal measure of reci- 
procity. 

The fact is, that Cuba’s position, in- 
dustrially, has greatly improved. She has 
survived the crisis, and the senate’s rejec- 
tion of the reciprocity bill is believed by 

















acute observers to have been a blessing in 
disguise. Economy has been introduced 
into her leading industry, and in spite of 
the European bounties and our high du- 
ties, Cuba has been able to market her 
sugar at a small profit. There has been 
no suspension of production, no reduction 
in the number of workmen employed, and 
no financial depression. And now, apart 
from reciprocity with us, the prospects 
are much brighter. Europe has decided 
to abolish the -wasteful and unnatural 
bounty system as applied to sugar, and 
the West Indies will have less competition 
and better prices. r 

It is reported, indeed, that the Euro- 
pean ministers at Havana have been seek- 
ing to induce Cuba to look to the old 
world rather than to the United States for 
trade expansion and profitable reciprocity. 
For her alleged disposition to lend ear 
to these overtures American papers are 
bitterly resenting Cuba’s “ingratitude”, 
and it is declared that this country could 
not tolerate the establishment of intimate 
commercial relations between Cuba (a 
part of our system) and Europe. 

What, however, can we do to check and 
counteract Europe? We cannot compel 
Cuba to trade with us or to prefer goods 
of our manufacture. If we desire her 
custom, amounting to about $30,000,000 
a year, we must make her a more attrac- 
tive offer than Europe is able to do. It 
is no longer, in a word, a matter of “gen- 
erosity” on our part, but strictly a matter 
of business. Certainly the “insurgent” 
senators did not foresee this turn of af- 
fairs, but the situation has its elements 
of poetic justice. 

The administration has sent General 
Bliss, who was connected with the Cuban 
customs office during our military occu- 
pation, to the capital of the island- 
republic to adjust the differences that 
have arisen over the proposed reciprocity 
treaty. He may succeed, but there is the 
senate to reckon with, and the anti- 
reciprocity faction in that body is still 
irreconcilable. 
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Municipal “Socialism” in Great Britain 

A subject which is attracting much at- 
tention and arousing lively controversy 
in Great Britain just now has to do with 
the rapid develop- 
ment of what we 
call here public 
ownership, but for 
which the British 
equivalent is “mu- 
nicipal trading”. A 
series of articles in 
the London Times 
has lately made a 
sweeping and severe 
assault on the whole 
policy of public ac- 
quisition and oper- 
ation of such gen- 
eral utilities as 
water, gas, elec- 
tricity, intramural 
transportation, etc. 
Gross inefficiency, waste, overtaxation and 
reckless assumption of financial obliga- 
tions were the charges preferred by the 
Times writer, and the service supplied by 
the municipalities was asserted to be mark- 
edly inferior to that of private corporate 
enterprises. It is hardly necessary to say 
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_ that these indictments are demurred to by 


the advocates of municipal ownership, but 
it is suggestive and significant to find that 
even disinterested observers, in theory 
opposed to collectivism on any scale, ad- 
mit the groundlessness of most of the 
Times charges. 

Parliament was at first decidedly hos- 
tile to municipal assumption of industrial 
functions, and several enabling acts were 
required to provide the legal basis of the 
present operations in that sphere. Now, 
however, the movement is growing apace, 
and practically without hindrance and 
formidable opposition. 

The gas supply has been completely ab- 
sorbed by the municipalities of the United 
Kingdom. London, Liverpool, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, and Dublin are said to be the 
only cities in which this industry is con- 
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trolled by private enterprise. Over 200 
towns manage their gas plants and supply 
consumers, apd most of them find it 
profitable to do so, while the rate to the 
consumers has been 
lowered _consider- 
| ably. The munici- 
pal lighting plants 
already number 
175, and the acqui- 
sition of tramways 
is now in progress. 
The electrical sup- 
ply is being as- 
sumed by the Brit- 
ish municipalities, 
and, in - words 
of Mr. I. \N. Ford, 
the London corre- 
spondent of several 
leading American 
newspapers, the 
necessity for intro- 
ducing electric traction 
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“has forced the local governing bodies to 
municipalize the tramways and to control 
the electric supply, and while the outlay 
for improved plant is enormous, and there 
cannot be a wide margin for profit until 
the cost of the undertaking is fully liqui- 
dated through the gradual operation of 
sinking funds, facilities are offered for 
cheapening both traction and lighting, 
and absolute control of a future source of 
municipal revenue is obtained.” 


Another correspondent who is free from 
bias in favor of socialism of any sort says 
that the campaign against the municipal- 
ization of public utilities is wholly futile 
and abortive, as it is idle to expect the 
taxpayers to hand over their assets and 
profitable enterprises to monopolies that 
never regard the public interest unless 
driven to by legal or moral compulsion. 
This correspondent, relying on official 
returns, acknowledges that the British 
cities are securing better services in the 
municipalized industries, and at the same 
time reducing rates out of the profits. 
Here are some figures: 
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Darlington, after six years of municipal 
enterprises has made a net profit of $350,- 
000, relieving the rates of each family in 
the town to an average amount of $7.50. 
Birmingham’s profits in five years are 
$618,640, Bolton’s $1,002,325, Leeds’s 
$872,015, Nottingham’s $620,000, Man- 
chester’s $2,210,600, while the water rate 
also has been reduced from 5d te 1d in 
the pound. 


Individualists who believe in the widest 
possible opportunities for private enter- 
prise and in restricting the sphere of gov- 
ernments, general and local, frankly admit 
that the present movement toward munici- 
pal ownership is the inevitable result of 
the abuses, greed, oppression, and short- 
sightedness of corporate enterprise. Had 
the public service corporations been con- 
tent with a reasonable profit and evinced a 
disposition to give the public good service 
at fair rates, they would doubtless have 
been permitted to control the field of pub- 
lic utilities. Between private monopoly 
abused and public monopoly subject to 
the control of the citizens themselves the 
choice is hardly uncertain. However, the 
British municipalities have entered com- 
petitive industry, and undertaken to pro- 
duce and sell commodities in which there 
has been no tendency to monopoly. This 
practice has been criticized even by cham- 
pions of public ownership, and raises a 
different set of questions. 


ed 


Two Famous London Preachers 

The death of the Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes and of Dr. Joseph Parker re- 
moves two of the most conspicuous 
preachers of London. Each was great in 
his own way, and each had characteristics 
which stamped him as a strong person- 
ality. Mr. Hughes’s career in London 
began in 1884, while that of Dr. Parker 
began in 1869. The first died in the 
prime of manhood, being only fifty-eight, 
while the latter had gone beyond the al- 
lotted threescore and ten. 

Mr. Hughes was born in Wales, was 
intended for the law, but determined to 
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become a preacher, as he wrote to his 
father one day from his boarding school: 


“My Dear Father: 
“IT should like to be a Methodist 
preacher. Your Affectionate Son.” 


His father replied in the same laconic 
style: 
“My Dear Hugh: 

“T would rather see you a Methodist 


preacher than lord chancellor of England. 
“Your Affectionate Father.” 


At fourteen Hughes was preaching. 
Later he took a thorough theological 
training and passed through the Univer- 
sity of London with great distinction. It 
was in 1881, when but thirty-four years 
old, that he began to make a world-wide 
reputation. He was then stationed at 
Oxford, and his strong, fervid, radical, 
evangelistic preaching began to attract at- 
tention. He then went to London, where 
he founded the West London Mission, a 
far-famed enterprise of the most earnest 
and vigorous sort which he carried on 
with increasing success to the day of his 
death. He was a man of tremendous in- 
tellectual and spiritual energy; and a re- 
former with all the heroism of his fore- 
runners, and with much more sanity than 
many of them possessed. His work in 
behalf of temperance, missionary en- 
deavor at home and abroad, education by 
the government and the church, as well as 
in behalf of social order, political regen- 
eration, and the broadening and deepen- 
ing of the sympathies of the church for 
the poor, the oppressed, the degraded and 
the outcast, was phenomenal in its scope 
and results. His zeal for humanity was 
what laid him low while his sun was in 
mid-heaven. In addition to his pulpit and 
philanthropic work, he was editor of The 
Methodist Times of London, which fur- 
nished him a larger pulpit than St. James 
Hall, and through it he touched the whole 
world. 

Dr. Parker attained his greatest fame 
as pastor of City Temple, London, where 
he preached twice each Sunday and on 
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Thursdays at noon, with occasional inter- 
ruptions, for over thirty years. He began 
to preach when but a lad, in 1848, in the 
Wesleyan Methodist fold, but later he 
joined the Congre- 
gationalists. He be- 
came conspicuous 
at Manchester, and 
in 1869 went to 
London as pastor 
of Old Poultry 
Chapel, Cheapside. 
In a very short time 
the building could 
not hold the crowds, 
and the City Tem- 
ple on Holborn Via- 
duct was erected at 
a cost of $350,000, 
and from the begin- 
ning the large audi- 
torium was packed 
with eager listeners. 
Dr. Parker was not only a great preacher, 
but a virile force as a writer and lecturer 
as well. He published a large number of 
books, mostly religious, and vast audi- 
ences constantly attended his public per- 
formances. He made two visits to this 
country, in 1873 and in 1887, coming the 
second time to deliver a eulogy on Henry 
Ward Beecher in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn. 
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ha aa 
Simpson Memorial Window in London 

The unveiling of the window in Wesley’s 
Chapel, City Road, London, in memory of 
Bishop Matthew Simpson, was an event 
of unusual interest to Methodists through- 
out the world. It marked the culmina- 
tion of efforts put forth. by Bishop 
Vincent, who determined when in London 
last year attending the Methodist ecumen- 
ical conference that a new window should 
replace the one which has been such an 
eyesore to Methodists for many years. At 
the suggestion of Bishop Vincent a num- 
ber of his friends in this country con- 
tributed the funds for the new window, 
and in November the unveiling took 
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place. It was a matter of general regret 
that Bishop Vincent, who was primarily 
responsible for the new window, could 
not be present at the ceremony, his visit 
to this country making his attendance 
impossible. The committee in charge of 
‘the exercises, which were attended by a 
large number of distinguished Methodists, 
were peculiarly fortunate in securing the 
Hon. Joseph H. Choate, the American am- 
bassador, to perform the ceremony of un- 
veiling and to deliver one of the addresses. 
The ambassador’s speech was in his hap- 
piest vein, and showed a remarkable fa- 
miliarity with the details of the career of 
Bishop Simpson, whom he characterized 
as a typical American, whose character, 
development and career are illustrative 
and representative of the true American 
life in the community and time in which 
he lived. The address for the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was made by the Rev. 
Herbert Welch, D.D., of New York, and 
was devoted to.a sympathetic review of 
the salient facts and features of Bishop 
Simpson’s eventful life, emphasis being 
placed upon his greatness as an educator, 
a churchman, a patriot and an orator. 
The window is a very attractive one, and 
is in every way fitting as a tribute to the 
foremost bishop of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church since the days of Francis 
Asbury, the incomparable pioneer of 
American Methodism. 


al 
Organized Labor and the State 

Tn connection with the “burning ques- 
tion” of unionism and the recognition of 
the principle of collective bargaining by 
the employing class, the attitude of organ- 
ized labor toward law and order has 
claimed considerable public notice. The 
objection generally made to recognition 
of and trade agreements with unions is 
that they are irresponsible—that is, un- 
incorporated, and therefore ‘without legal 
liability for breach of contract, and that 
they sanction or tacitly encourage intimi- 
dation, violence, and lawlessness. The 
Gray arbitration commission, in consid- 
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ering the demand of the anthracite miners 
for a trade agreement with their national 
union, similar to the agreement existing 
between the bituminous operators and the 
United Mine Workers, has had occasion 
to inquire into the position of that union 
on such questions as picketing, boycotting, 
coercion of non-union labor, assaults on 
persons and property, ete. 

The general feeling in the community 
is that, to secure recognition and remove 
the opposition to collective bargaining, 
the trade unions must prove themselves 
conservative, law-abiding, regardful of in- 
dividual liberty, and anxious to observe 
their contractual obligations. The unions 
insist that their policy embraces all these 
conditions, and that they are not respon- 
sible for the lawlessness that so often 
attends strikes. At the same time they 
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are not prepared to discard and surrender 
such weapons as peaceable picketing and 
boycotting, claiming, indeed, that these 
practices are not aggressive, and therefore 


neither immoral nor illegal. Several re- 
cent instances of rather drastic boycotting 
of non-union men and their employers 
have been noted in the press with bitter 
and vehement protest. 

However, the most serious charge 
against labor is that it has displayed an- 
tagonism against the National Guard, or 
the state militia. ‘Two workmen have 
lately been expelled by local unions for 
refusing to leave the militia, and two or 
three larger bodies have adopted resolu- 
tions or inserted articles in their con- 
stitutions and by-laws prohibiting mem- 
bers from joining or remaining in the 
National Guard. Interviews with labor 
leaders and officers of unions in various 
parts of the country show that, while 
opinion on the question is by no means 
harmonious, not a small minority favor 
this policy of boycotting the militia and 
declaring it to be impossible for a man 
to be a good unionist and at the same 
time a member of the citizen-soldiery. 

The position of this minority is, in a 
nutshell, that the militia is often used to 
suppress strikes and strikers, and prevent 
the success of organized labor. The reply 
to this is that peaceable and orderly 
strikers who merely assert their right to 
quit work have nothing to fear from the 
employment of the militia; that only law- 
less and violent strikers are ever “put 
down” by physical force, and that no 
honest and reasonable unionist can claim 
the privilege of assaulting persons and 
property with impunity. The militia, in 
other words, may be called out to preserve 
peace and order, and to protect men from 
mob violence, but it is never called out 
to coerce men into resuming work against 
their will. There is a vigorous demand in 
New York for legislation making such 
action as the expulsion of a unionist for 
belonging to the militia a criminal offense. 
In the press the policy is described as 
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anarchical, if not treasonable. Mr. John 
Mitchell has disapproved this policy in 
his testimony before the arbitration com- 
mission, and other leaders are expected to 
follow his exampie. 


ba al 


The Limits of Home Rule 

In spite of recent retrograde phenomena 
in Pennsylvania and Ohio, it is conceded 
that the sentiment for municipal home 
rule is a powerful and influential factor 
in contemporary politics. It is certain 
that constitutional law will more and more 
definitely and explicitly provide for local 
self-government and security from legis- 
lative meddlesomeness and interference. 

In addition to municipal home rule, 
there is county home rule even in so im- 
portant a matter as taxation. Uniformity 
in the rate of taxation is prescribed by 
the constitutions of the severat states, but 
there is a widespread feeling that counties 
ought to be permitted to select the sub- 
jects of taxation. Colorado voted at the 
recent election on a proposition for home 
rule in taxation, and while the amend- 
ment was defeated the discussion of it 
was highly educative and will bear fruit. It 
is argued that if the taxpayers of a county 
prefer to exempt personal property, or 
personality and improvements on land, or 
any other class of goods, they ought to 
have the privilege of giving effect to their 
ideas. Were this freedom secured various 
reforms now advocated could be put to 
the practical test and judged in the light 
of actual experience. 

On the other hand, there are those who 
hold that home rule applies to the divi- 
sions of the administrative unity itself— 
the municipality. Boston voted at the 
late election on the question of dividing 
the city into several districts, and allow- 
ing each of these to settle for itself the 
issue of prohibition versus license as re- 
gards the sale of liquor. The Prohibition- 
ists and many others favored this propo- 
sition. Had it been approved, it is certain 
that several of the districts would sub- 
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sequently have established prohibition 
within their borders, whereas at present 
Boston is a license city. 

But the plan was rejected by a majority 
of 10,000, and chief- 
ly on account of the 
vigorous opposition 
of the press to this 
new application of 
home rule, which 
was condemned as 
an abuse, and re- 
ductio ad absurdum 
of a sound prin- 
ciple. Cities, it was 
said, must be gov- 
erned as units, and 
not artificially di- 
vided, broken up 
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rule, and so on, and where would the 
line be drawn? ‘These objections have 
weight, but whether they are really con- 
clusive is open to debate. At any rate 
the Boston referendum is an illustration 
of a noteworthy tendency. 
al 
A Referendum on the Referendum 

Several months ago the people of Chi- 
cago voted on the question of municipal 
ownership of street railways and gas and 
lighting plants. Though the propositions 
submitted on that occasion were “aca- 
demic”, the majority in their favor was 
overwhelming, and demonstrated beyond 
cavil the dissatisfaction of Chicago with 
the present system of private monopoly in 
that field. 

Under the same statute which permitted 
that reference to be made, three other im- 
portant questions were, at the late election 
in November, submitted to the voters of 
Illinois. The questions were as follows: 


Shall the initiative and referendum be 
established in the state? 

Shall the same principles be adopted in 
local government ? 


Shall the federal constitution be so 
amended as to provide for the direct elec- 
tion of United States senators by the 
people ? 


The referendum proposition contem- 
plated the submission of any act of the 
legislature or a local council to the legal 
voters affected by it, provided eight per 
cent of such voters petition for such ref- 
erence. The initiative proposition required 
the passage and submission to the people 
of any law or amendment duly petitioned 
for by five per cent of the legal voters of 
the community to be affected by such law 
or amendment. 

While it is true that only about sixty 
per cent of those who voted at the election 
took the trouble to register approval or 
disapproval of these notable propositions, 
they all received large majorities. Yet 
Illinois is a conservative and Republican . 
state, and “reform” activities are not 
specially strong or well supported within 
her centers of population. In Cook county, 
which includes Chicago, the vote on the 
three questions named stood as follows 
(subject to slight corrections) : 


Referendum in state matters: 

Yes, 162,685. No, 25,883. Majority, 
136,802. 

Referendum in local affairs: 

Yes, 156,227. No, 24,567. Majority, 
131,760. 

Direct election of senators: 

Yes, 161,941. No, 24,917. Majority, 
137,024. 


A great deal has been said regarding 
popular indifference to questions referred 
in this ‘manner. A large percentage of 
voters ignore propositions submitted to 
them at election time, and show interest 
only in the party tickets and party issues. 
In Minnesota, for example, several im- 
portant propositions, relating to taxation, 
bond issues, etc., were referred at the late 
election, and more than half of those who 
voted failed to express any opinion upon 
them. Similar experience has been re- 
corded before. Still, the Illinois vote, and 
especially that of Cook county, is a sig- 
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nificant victory for the direct legislation 
movement. It indicates distrust of repre- 
sentative government as known today, and 
a determination to obtain for the people 
greater control over legislation. The ref- 
erendum is more democratic than repre- 
sentative government, and is at bottom a 
modern application of the early town- 
meeting system. 


all 


Will Prohibition Be Abandoned 

As a result of the late state election—in 
which the regular Republican candidate, 
an independent Republican candidate and 
the Democratic nominee for governor 
stood on a common anti-prohibition plat- 
form—the legislature of Vermont, by a 
decisive vote, has passed a license law for 
the sale of intoxicants in the state. Pro- 
hibition had reigned for nearly half a 
century, and even a few years ago no one 
would have predicted an early end of that 
policy. But, according to all testimony, 
prohibition has failed in Vermont, and 
the majority of the voters are apparently 
determined to revert to license. 

The legislature has, however, wisely at- 
tached a referendum clause to the anti- 
prohibition act, so that the final and real 
decision rests with the people. If they 
ratify the act, prohibition will disappear 
from Vermont, and with it will go the 
“blind pigs” and other lawless resorts 
which have violated the law systematically, 
with the connivance of the officials. The 
people, it is declared, are sick of hypocrisy, 
perjury and nullification. They now have 
the opportunity to substitute for the sys- 
tem of unenforced prohibition one of high 
license. 

The question is very naturally asked: 
Will the movement be confined to Ver- 
mont? There are strong indications that 
in Maine and New Hampshire, also, re- 
submission is a matter of considerable ur- 
gency. In the recent elections in the 
former state the only gains made by the 
Democrats are attributed to the prohibi- 
tion issue. There, as in Vermont, prohi- 
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bition is declared to be a theory rather 
than a condition. The law is violated 
with the connivance of the local author- 
ities, and* the effects of such nullification 
are mischievous in the extreme. So in- 
fluential and power- 
ful a Republican 
paper as the Lewis- 
ton Journal thus 
describes the situa- 
tion: 


This damnable 
condition of nullifi- 
cation, this system 
of public corruption 
inaugurated by the 
rumshops, this hid- 
eous attack on po- 
litical decency 
known as the beer 
check, this selling 
out the party for 
the thinnest kind of 
pottage, must cease. 
This advancing po- 
litical degradation 
in many parts of Maine, due to nullifica- 
tion, it is now clear, cannot be ended by any 
machinery now in existence. A hopeless 
lethargy can only be arrested by that same 
instrumentality by which it was arrested 
a generation ago, by going back to the 
people, through that now popular device 
known as the referendum. 











THE LATE FRIEDRICH 
ALBERT KRUPP 


Of the Krupp Gun Works, 
Essen, Germany. 




















The proposed referendum, the Journal 
admits, may result in a verdict against 
further attempts to maintain prohibition, 
but it does not shrink from that possible 
outcome. Indeed, it declares that “better 
rumshops free as water, as unhindered as 
grocery stores, than 203 open saloons in 
such cities as Lewiston, licensed by the 
perjury of two sets of officers sworn to 
enforce the law, by the robbery of the tax- 
payers, of the merchants, and of every 
well-ordered interest”. The Prohibition- 
ists do not deny the statements of fact as 
to the non-enforcement of the law, but 
they earnestly maintain that the officials 
are at fault, and that the law could be en- 
forced if the disposition or determination 
to enforce it did but exist. 
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Twentieth Century Giving 

The financial activities of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church during the last year 
have been of an unusual character. Ac- 
cording to agreement the twentieth cen- 
tury thankoffering movement, which was 
inaugurated three years ago, closed with 
January 1, 1903, and the announcement 
was made that the whole amount required, 
$20,000,000, had been provided for. 
This amount was to be secured over and 
above the sums usually contributed to 
what are known as the “benevolences” of 
the church, by which is meant the money 
given by all the churches of the denomi- 
nation for the various missionary and 
other philanthropic work of the church. 
It was feared by some that the offering of 
twenty million dollars to special causes 
would seriously interfere with the regular 
contributions to the established benevo- 
lences, but this has not proved to be the 
case. In fact the contrary is true, for 
from every quarter come indications that 
the purse strings of the church have been 
loosed as never before. 

This was clearly shown at the recent 
annual meetings of five of the principal 
societies of the church. The treasurer of 
the missionary society at the meeting in 
Albany in November reported total re- 
ceipts for 1902, $1,345,297, which was 
an increase of $112,111. With this ad- 
ditional sum to appropriate the committee 
was able to distribute an average of fifteen 
per cent above last year to the various 
missions, the entire sum appropriated be- 
ing equal to that received during the 
year. A considerable increase was re- 
ported at the meeting of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, the total for 
the year reaching $478,236, which is 
over $50,000 more than last year, while 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
rejoiced at their meeting in the fact that 
their receipts for the year, amounting to 
$341,243, were in excess of the previous 
year by about the same figure. The 
Freedman’s Aid Society also reported an 
encouraging gain, and the Church Exten- 


sion Board made a good exhibit of its 
work, both as to the receipt of funds and 
as to the performance of the specific work 
it is designed to accomplish. 

While the twentieth century movement, 
as far as its original organization is con- 
cerned, ceased on January 1, yet there 
have been several echoes of it in various 
parts of the country in gifts, large and 
small, offered to different institutions of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, such as 
that of $250,000 to increase the endow- 
ment of Boston University, that of 
$150,000 toward a fund for the superan- 
nuated ministers of the New York confer- 
ence, and numerous others. 

= 

The Russian Church in the United States 

The dedication of the new Orthodox 
Russian Church in New York, which oc- 
curred late in November, brought together 
many of the Russian priests resident in 
the United States, and, in a way, marked 
an epoch in the history of that church in 
this country. The erection of this church 
indicates the importance of Russian 
church missions in the East, an impor- 
tance which has arisen in comparatively 
recent years, and which has led to the 
provision of a residence of the Russian 
Bishop Tikhon in New York for a large 
part of the year. When Alaska was a 
Russian possession the seat of the bishop 
was at Sitka, but with the sale of the 
territory to the United States the Rus- 
sian garrison and officials went away, and 
the Orthodox Church was left with but 
a handful of native adherents. The bishop 
moved his residence to San Francisco, 
visiting from there the missions along 
the coast, and occasionally coming to the 
East. Russian emigration to this country, 
while not large in members of the Russian 
Church, has nevertheless brought to this 
country enough of them to form churches 
in a number of Eastern manufacturing 
centers. These are in charge of mission- 
ary priests sent out from Russia, and 
Bishop Tikhon finds it necessary to spend 
as much time in the East as the West. 
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The church in New York was therefore 
built, money being subscribed in Russia 
for the purpose, in order that the church 
might have Eastern headquarters. The 
building is of a distinctively Russian 
style, and of a character different from 
any other in New York. The auditorium 
is almost square, and very high, extending 
into a central dome a hundred feet or more 
above the floor. A sanctuary screen from 
Russia is to be placed between nave and 
chancel. The building adjoining the 
church is the residence of the priest in 
charge, and contains apartments for the 
bishop. 


a" 
Quaker Union 


Quakers were the original peace advo- 
cates, and they are now pointing to the 
fact that the world is at peace. True, 
there are skirmishes in some parts of 
South America, but they can hardly be 
called war. Quakers are also organized, 
for the first time in 200 years, into one 
compact body, able to act as a unit in 
peace, missionary and educational work. 
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For several years efforts have been making 
by Quakers to get together, and the 
method has proven to be a Five-year Meet- 
ing, a supreme body to which Yearly Meet- 
ings, heretofore supreme, shall make re- 
port. A Uniform Discipline has been 
adopted, and the new plan goes into effect, 
as a whole, at the beginning of 1903. The 
Yearly Meetings to assent to the arrange- 
ment are eleven in number, Ohio and 
Philadelphia alone remaining out. The 
former will come in by another year, it is 
said, but Philadelphia is so conservative 
it can hardly be expected to take any ac- 
tion. This advance is made by the Ortho- 
dox Friends, who are strongest in Ohio, 
Indiana and Iowa, and who comprise 
about four-fifths of the Quakers of the 
United States. 


al 
Missionary Work in the Philippines 

The independent Catholic movement in 
the Philippines, advices of which have re- 
cently come to this country, is of a char- 
acter such as to interest all the religious 
bodies having mission work in the islands, 
and all stand ready to profit by it if an 
opening is seen. American bodies having 
work in the Philippines include Method- 
ist, Disciples, Baptist, Presbyterian, Epis- 
copal and Quaker, of which the Episcopal 
is perhaps the farthest advanced and 
therefore the most important. Bishop 
Brent is now in charge of the work and 
Episcopal leaders here are looking to him 
for advices as to the meaning of the new 
movement. There is hardly likely to be 
any codperation between Episcopalians 
and the new Catholic body, as the former 
are cautious in taking up with new things. 
The other Protestant bodies speak of the 
movement as being a favorable indication 
of the fact that the natives of the Philip- 
pines have more intelligence than that 
with which they have been sometimes 
credited, and possess a discrimination in 
religious matters which can hardly help 
working to the advantage of Protestant 
missions of all bodies, 
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RUSSIA’S QUEST OF THE PACIFIC 


BY FREDERIC AUSTIN OGG 


University of Indiana. 


HEN an agricultural people of 
unimpaired virility finds itself 
becoming overcrowded it invari- 
ably seeks relief in territorial ex- 
pansion. In so doing it may or 

may not achieve the end desired. If it 

is closely hemmed in by neighboring 
peoples whom it is unable to conquer, it 
must be relieved by the migration of part 
of its number to some distant quarter of 
the world, or else not be relieved at all. 

Such was the situation in which the Phe- 

nicians and Greeks of ancient times and 

the Dutch and English of modern times 
found themselves. If, on the other hand, 

a people is so situated as to be able to 

make an extensive contiguous territory 

its own, the problem of relief becomes a 

very simple one. Such has been the good 

fortune of the Chinese, the Russians, and 
the people of the United States. It is 
natural for a great state to occupy a ter- 

ritory that is a geographical ugit, 7. e., a 

region whose bounds are pretty clearly 

defined physically, as by deserts, seas, and 
mountain ranges. And there is a law 
quite familiar to students of political 
science to the effect that if a national 
state develops itself on any part of such 

a territory it will inevitably tend to spread 

to the natural limits of the same. 

Such has been the manner of the growth 
of the Russian Empire. Whatever may 





be said of the intellectual and political 
backwardness of the Russian people, it 
must be admitted by all that ever since 
they have begun to have any part in the 
affairs of the world they have been char- 
acterized by dauntless energy and a splen- 
did enthusiasm in all their undertakings. 
It was only by these qualities that they 
assured for themselves unquestioned su- 
premacy among that vast congeries of 
tribes and races with which eastern Europe 
was originally filled. And it was these 
same qualities that left the Russian still 
discontent after he had attained the first 
great object of his endeavor—an outlet 
through the Baltic and the Black Seas. 
Except for the perennial struggle for the 
lands of the Turk, Russian efforts for 
expansion in Europe practically ceased 
with the downfall of Napoleon in 1815. 
On the north the icy Arctic and on the 
west the great states of Austria and Prus- 
sia, sustained by the “balance of power”, 
left no room for further Russian pos- 
session. 

Toward the east, however, the way was 
open. The Ural Mountains are of no 
great height, and have afforded almost no 
barrier to the hardy peoples that, have 
migrated—sometimes eastward, sometimes 
westward—across them in historic times. 
They constitute no such boundary as the 
Pyrenees, for example, between France 
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and Spain. In truth there is no logical 
reason for dividing Eureve from Asia 
by the Urals, since the saine state is con- 
tinuous on both sides. It is a mere matter 
of tradition and arbitrary convenience. 
Before attempting to tell the story of 
Russian expansion across northern Asia 
it will be well to glance for a moment at 
the physical character of the region in 
question. 


THE SIBERIAN LAND. 


Russian Siberia lies for the most part 
between. the forty-sixth and seventy-eighth 
degrees north latitude and the sixtieth 
and 190th degrees east longitude. That 
is, from the Urals to the Pacific it stretches 
over 130 degrees, and from the Arctic to 
China and Turkestan over about thirty- 
two degrees. From Orsk in the southern 
Urals northeast to Cape Vostochni on 
Bering Strait the distance is more than 
4,200 miles; while from Cape Severo 
(Tcheliuskin) on the Arctic southward 
to the Tarbagatai Mountains it is approxi- 
mately 2,000. That is, the extreme length 
of Siberia is about the same as that of 
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North America from Bering Strait to the 
Isthmus of Panama, and its average width 
is about equal to the eastern and western 
extent of the United States. The total area 
is not far from 5,000,000 square miles. 

A region of such vast extent is naturally 
of very diversified configuration.. Thus 
the western and southwestern portions are 
exclusively lowland country, while the 
southern and- eastern sections contain 
many large highland tracts. In the latter 
region mountains are numerous, the lead- 
ing ranges being the Altai, Irkutsk, Yab- 
lonoi, and Stanovoi. A well-known writer 
on Asiatic geography asserts that Siberia 
presents the most extensive, but econom- 
ically perhaps the least serviceable, water 
system in the old world. 

The land has a general inclination to- 
ward the north, so that all the great rivers 
flowing from the southern highlands pur- 
sue a normal and nearly parallel northerly 
course to the Arctic Ocean. But, as the 
same writer points out, most of the large 
tributaries flow rather northwest and 
northeast to the left and right banks of 
the main streams, thus affording an almost 
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uninterrupted water highway from the 
Urals to the Pacific, as well as from the 
southern highlands to the Arctic. Thus 
from the River Ural, which empties into 
the Caspian Sea, to Yakutsk on the Lena, 
a distance of 6,000 miles, this immense 
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waterway is unbroken except by two short 
portages between the Obi and Yenisei, and 
between the Yenisei and the Lena respec- 
tively. The network of rivers in northern 
and central Siberia is estimated to afford 
more than 30,000 miles of navigable water. 

Unfortunately all these rivers are ice- 
bound for the greater part of the year. 
The estuaries at the mouths of the Obi, 
Yenisei, and Lena are open only two or 
three months in the warm season. Even 
the Amur, which is the only one of Si- 
beria’s great rivers flowing eastward into 
the milder Pacific, is impassable for half 
a year ata time. The importance of these 
facts will be emphasized when we come 
to speak of the Siberian Railroad as an 
artery of trade and communication. 

No survey of the water system would 
be quite adequate without mention of 
Lake Baikal, the “Holy Sea” of the Mon- 
golians, 360 miles long, thirty-five miles 
wide, with an area of 14,000 square miles 
(area of Lake Michigan is 23,000 square 
miles), situated in the Irkutsk Mountains 
not far from the sources of the Yenisei, 
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Lena, and Amur Rivers, and on the line 
of the great railway. 

The broad belt of land lying immedi- 
ately south of the Arctic, known as the 
“tundra”, is almost valueless except as a 
hunting ground. A recent traveler in 
thet region gives 
the following viv- 
id description of 
it: 


‘Proceeding 
along the Ob Val- 
ley north from To- 
bolsk, the -impen- 
etrable primeval 
woodlands are suc- 
ceeded by dreary, 
bottomless swamps 
—the true tun- 
dra—stretching 
without a break 
north and north- 
eastwards to the 
Ob and Yenisei 
estuaries. For 
eight long months 
the frozen ground ishere covered with snow, 
the glass often falls to forty-five degrees be- 
low freezing point, and the cold converts 
the breath of animals into icy hoar-frost. 
Birds on the wing often fall dead from 
the skies, the panes of glass start in their 
sashes, the hardened soil splits into wide 
and deep fissures, and the very ice on the 
lagoons bursts asunder. Here the fierce 
storm often rages for twenty-four hours 
at a time, during which man and beast 
remain patiently buried in the snow, as 
the only means of sheltering themselves 
from its fury. The heavens are perpetually 
overcast with dull, leaden clouds, the at- 
mosphere is raw and humid, the long 
gloomy nights are relieved only at inter- 
vals by the magnificent phenomenon of 
the Northern Lights.” 

Such a region is, of course, not well 
adapted to habitation. At least it can 
hardly become the seat of an advanced 


civilization. Although during the brief 


warm season the tundra takes on the char- 
acter of an excellent grazing land, the 
length and severity of the winters preclude 
all but a few hardy adventurers from re- 
maining with their flocks and herds 
throughout the year. 




















Along the southern border the tundra 
merges into vast plains,covered with a 
thick layer of black mold. This region 
is exceedingly fertile and productive. Its 
population is yet very sparse, and the soil 
is poorly tilled. But some day the world 
will obtain there a large portion of its 
supply of wheat and other cereals. The 
rivers are so full of fish that the chief 
difficulty of the native fishermen is to 
prevent breaking their nets with the 
weight of the draft. Thus it appears that 
physically Siberia is a land of contrasts. 
Except for hunting, large tracts of it are 
quite useless. But equally large tracts 
are among the finest agricultural lands 
in the world. 

Siberia is probably the most sparsely 
populated country in the world. The es- 
timate of 1894 was 4,540,000—trather less 
than one person to the square mile. If 
the Russians who have settled in the coun- 
try be excluded, the native population 
would probabiy not exceed 800,000. These 
natives represent a confused mixture of 
Mongolian and Turkish stocks. Few of 
them are Slavs. The leading tribes nu- 
merically are the Kalmucks, the Buriats 
on Lake Baikal, the Tunguses between 
the Yenisei and the Pacific, and the 
Yakuts on the middle and lower Lena. 
Siberian towns usually must borrow from 
the future to claim much importance. 
Towns which figure in heavy print on 
the map are frequently nothing but strag- 
cling clusters of log huts which, by being 
made centers of political administration, 
have assumed a certain degree of superi- 
ority. Siberia—even the temperate south- 
ern portion—is thus very unlike India 
and China with their congested cities and 
country They 
count their population by the hundreds of 
millions, while Siberia can barely count 


overcrowded districts. 


hers by the millions. 


THE RUSSIAN EXPANSION INTO ASIA. 


Such is the region, almost boundless in 
irea, exhaustless in resources, and desti- 
‘ute of native population, that the Russian 
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has made his own. It was somewhat 
more than three hundred years ago that 
the work of conquest was begun. Some- 
time between the years 1579 and 1584, 
immediately after the Russians had con- 
quered the Tatar tzarates of Kazan and 
Astrakhan on the lower Volga, the Cos- 
sack Yermak (or Irmak), fleeing from 
the punishment of the law and the wrath 
of Tzar Ivan the Terrible, with a handful 
of brigands like himself, Russians, Cos- 
sacks, Tatars, German and Polish prison- 
ers of war, numbering 650 men, crossed 
the Urals. He traversed the untrodden 
valley of the Tobol, defeated the Tatar 
Khan Kutchum in his capital Sibir, and 
subjected to tribute all the tribes in the 
valleys of the Irtysh and Obi. It is 
from Sibir that the modern name “Sibe- 
ria” hasarisen. 
The old town 
has not sur- 
vived, but the 
growing city 
of Tobolsk, 
founded in 
1587, stands 
near its an- 
cient site. The 
establishing of 
this town may 
be considered 
the beginning 
of Russian col- 
onization in 
Asia. 

Yermak ob- 
tained pardon 
from the tzar 
byoffering him 
sovereignty 
over the mag- 
nificent region 
thus brought 
under subjec- 
tion, and the 
story goes that 
Yermak met death by drowning in the Ir- 
tysh by reason of the weight of his cuirass, 
which was a personal gift of the tzar. Sub- 
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sequently the outlaw became a national 
hero and finally a saint of the Orthodox 
church. One of the finest of early Rus- 
sian bilini, or folk-tales, thus commemo- 
rates Yermak’s conquest, the hero himself 
being represented as speaking: 





MONUMENT TO paneens 


“T am the robber Hetman of the Don; 

Twas I went over the blue sea, the Cas- 
pian ; 

And I it was who destroyed the ships ; 

And now, our hope, our orthodox czar, 

I bring you my traitorous head, 

And with it I bring the empire of Siberia, 

And the orthodox czar will speak, 

He will speak, the terrible Ivan Vasilie- 
vich, 

Ha! thou art Yermak, the son of Timofei, 

Thou art the Hetman of the warriors of 
the Don. 

I pardon thee and thy band, 

I pardon thee for thy trusty service, 

And I give thee the glorious, gentle Don 
as an inheritance.” 


It should not be supposed that Yer- 
mak’s invasion marks the earliest passage 
of Russians into Asia. It marks only the 
beginning of Russian political control east 
of the Urals. Long before Ivan’s time, 
as early, some writers contend, as 1499, 


the Muscovites had made their way east- 
ward with an armed force as far as the 
Obi River. Whetherornot this be true, there 
can be no doubt that enterprising trades- 
men, particularly from the commercial city 
of Novgorod, had long been accustomed to 
penetrate the trans-Ural solitudes in quest 
of furs, ivory, and other products of the 
north. But it was not until the close of 
the sixteenth century that any attempt at 
permanent settlement was made. It is a 
noteworthy coincidence that Russia’s first 
colony in Siberia was founded just at the 
time that England was engaged in her 
titanic struggle with Spain for the su- 
premacy of the seas, and also just at the 
time that Sir Walter Raleigh was making 
his ill-fated attempts to establish an Eng- 
lish colony on the shores of America. 

The town of Tobolsk was speedily fol- 
lowed by other towns, and especially by 
ostrogs, or forts erected at the confluence 
of all the rivers in the vicinity. It was 
by means of these outposts at strategic 
points that the country was graduaily sub- 
jected to Russian rule. In the course of 
time they were surrounded by settlements 
of emigrants from Russia. 

Many and various were the classes of 
people who now began to find homes in 
Siberia. First of all there were adven- 
turous hunters and tradesmen attracted 
thither by the natural resources of the 
land. Then there were peasants who fled 
from the exactions of the lords whose 
lands they had tilled and who hoped to 
begin agriculture for themselves on lands 
belonging to the government. Hither al- 
so flocked religious dissenters, persecuted 
by the Orthodox church, who found a safe 
retreat from mankind in the immense 
forests. To the same wilderness fled hun- 
dreds of German, Polish, and Swedish 
prisoners of war captured in the wars of 
Peter the Great and Catherine II. Then, 


“in long, wretched troops came in chains 
or in fetters the unhappy serfs deported 
by their masters, often bearing the marks 
of cruel beating and mutilation; their 
bodies scarred by the knout, and nostrils 

















and tongue cut by the executioner ; strew- 
ing the highways with their corpses.” 


Within a decade of the death of Ivan the 
Terrible (1584) Siberia had also assumed 
the character of a penal settlement be- 
cause of the deportation thither of persons 
charged with political crimes. In our 
own day Russia has found it as difficult 
to rid the Siberian colonies of the ill name 
thus acquired as did,the English in the 
case of the Australian settlements nearly 
a century ago. 

While this would not seem exactly an 
ideal way to make up the population of a 
new country, yet it must be said that in 
most cases the people thus settled were 
characterized by energy and thrift suf- 
ficient to enable them to subsist about as 
well in their new home as in the old one. 
In case of the involuntary emigrants, it 
was often their energy and thrift that led 
to their exile in the first place. Condi- 
tions of life were hard—cold, hunger, and 
danger to be endured incessantly—yet 
there was a freedom about ‘it quite un- 
known to the peasantry west of the Urals. 
Still it was a life of exile and bitterly 
hated as such by thousands of those who 
lived it. 


TITE MOVEMENT TOWARD THE PACIFIC. 


And now began that great movement 
which was to carry the Russian banner 
steadily across mountain and plain all the 
way to the Pacific. With the settlements 
in the Tobolsk region as a base of opera- 
tion, the difficulties of Russian expansion 
were considerably lessened. The work 
was done not by the peasants and political 
exiles, but by wild bands of Cossack ad- 
venturers, who indeed had begun it by 
Yermak’s invasion of the Tobol Valley. 
There was of course originally no knowl- 
edge of the existence of the Pacific Ocean, 
and only the vaguest ideas of the peoples 
and lands beyond the Obi. 

It would be entirely erroneous to sup- 
pose that the wild Cossacks roaming at 
will through the hitherto unexplored re- 
gions of central Asia had any idea of 
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founding an empire or in any way achiev- 
ing definite political results. They went 
for adventure, for plunder, for the joy of 
conquest, They cleared the way, revealed 
the latent resources of the country, and 
built lines of fortified posts from which 
to operate against the natives. Then the 
Russian government, whose first taste of 
Asiatic dominion had come through the 
conquests of the Cossack Yermak, stepped 
in and appropriated the results. Of 
course this was no real aggression, since 
the Cossacks were by this time at least 
nominally Russian subjects. The point 
to. be observed is that the work of explora- 
tion, and even to some extent of settle- 
ment, was not immediately directed by the 
government. It is but another instance 
of individual enterprise laying the foun- 
dations for subsequent empire, in this 
respect closely parallel to the establish- 
ment of English power in India. 

The task of penetrating to the Pacific 
was a stupendous one. Thousands of 
square miles of birch forest and pasture 
lands had to be traversed, then still vaster 
regions of tangled forest and swamp, and 
finally the barren, desert-like tundra, a 
wilderness rigid with eternal frost. But 
Cossacks were just the men for the under- 
taking. Few have been their equals in 
absolute hardihood and courage. For the 
most part their lines of advance were 
along the waterways. In their long raft- 
like vessels they made such progress as 
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they could during the brief warm season 
of the year, then either continued their 
journey in sledges drawn in the forest 
zone by men or horses and in the tundra 
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by dogs or reindeer, or spent the long win- 
ter almost buried beneath the Siberian 
snows, “their log huts distinguishable 
from the mere primitive dwelling of the 
aborigines only by the raised wooden 
cross”. ‘They had more time than any- 
thing else, so that delays of eight or nine 
months in the year did not greatly incon- 
venience them. Further characteristics 
which enabled them to win their way 
through the great Siberian wilds are pic- 
turesquely described by Mr. Archibald 
Colquhoun in his “Overland to China”, 
as follows: 

“Half savage themselves, they would be 
able to subsist with the Ostiak on fox 
flesh, eaten raw, intestines first; dig with 
the Buriat for roots stored in the prairie 
dog’s burrow ; or again with the Samoyed, 
feast on the half digested green stuff taken 
from the reindeer’s stomach. They would 
array themselves, with the Vogul, in thick 
furs and hoods adorned with the ears of 
animals, or, with the Yakuts, in coats of 
fish skin. ‘They would share, with the 
Tunguz, the shelter of caves and hollow 
tree trunks. And thus from day to day, 
levying food and clothing from the very 
wilderness, these intrepid pioneers made 
their way over snow-covered wastes and 
through hundreds of miles of silent for- 
ests, down broad, pine-fringed rivers and 
across bare, schist-strewn mountains, sup- 
porting the extremes of ‘unger, thirst, 
and cold.” ; 


Despite the fact that the Cossack ad- 
vance was everywhere resisted by the na- 
tives (not really numerous, but of course 
greatly outnumbering the little bands of 


invaders), the progress made was rapid. 
It will be remembered that Tobolsk was 
founded on the Tobol in 1587. Six years 
later Beregoff was founded on the lower 
waters of the Obi. In 1604 Tomsk on 
the Tom, a branch of the Obi, was estab- 
lished, and, in 1619, Yeniseisk, on the 
Yenisei. The Lena River was discovered 
in 1632 and on its banks a fort was estab- 
lished which afterwards became Yakutsk. 

In 1636 the eastward march of the Cos- 
sacks reached its culmination in the dis- 
covery of the Pacific. As the great wa- 
ters stretched out before the astonished 
gaze of the adventurers their cries of 
“Thalassa! Thalassa!” not merely voiced 
their own joy and surprise, but sounded a 
note which has never ceased to echo and 
re-echo all the way back to St. Petersburg 
and Moscow. Few discoveries in the his- 
tory of the world have been fraught with 
greater significance. In her cramped in- 
land position Russia had.longed for gen- 
erations for an extensive seacoast. At 
this time—which it will be noticed was 
half a century before the days of Peter 
the Great—she had absolutely no outlet 
except a hazardous one through the mouth 
of the Dniepr. Little wonder then that 
the discovery of the Pacific gave rise to 
considerable speculation as to the possi- 
bilities of Russian sea power. 

And yet the discovery was of small im- 
mediate value. Until Russia should be 
much further advanced than she was in 
the seventeenth century it could avail her 
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little to know that four thousand miles 
across the eastern plain there was a great 
open sea awaiting the first ships to trouble 
its waters. Before it could be of any use 
the intervening territory must be ex- 
ploited. ‘The discovery of the Pacific by 
the Cossacks in 1636 was like John Ca- 
bot’s discovery of the American continent 
in 1497—it was not immediately followed 
up by the home government, but it af- 
forded subsequent basis for claims of very 
great itnportance. Nevertheless, the Rus- 
sians did not suffer a delay of a full cen- 
tury, as did the English. Only two years 
after the discovery an outpost was estab- 
lished on the site of Okhotsk after a fierce 
struggle with the aborigines. In 1658 
Nertchinsk, on the Shilka, a tributary of 
the Amur, was settled, and in 1661 Ir- 
kvtsk, near Lake Baikal, subsequently the 
great trade emporium of Siberia, was 
founded. 

Meanwhile the Russians and Chinese 
were having their first conflict in Man- 
churia. In 1649 a Yakutsk salt-boiler by 
the name of Khabarov volunteered to fit 
out an expedition and lead it to the Amur, 
or far-famed “Black Dragon River” of 
the Manchus. The expedition reached its 
destination the following year, after 
which Khabarov returned to Yakutsk and 
gave a glowing description of the wéalth 
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and beauty of the region he had seen. In 
1651 Khabarov, with one hundred and fif- 
ty adventurous companions, built a sta- 
tion at Albasin on the upper Amur and 
began the conquest of the country. In 
1654, news of the El Dorado having 
reached the tzar, Khabarov was ordered to 
Moscow to make report in person. He 
did not return to the East, but his name is 
there perpetuated in Khabarovka, the seat 
of the governor-generalship of the region 
he explored. 

Khabarov’s immediate successors met . 
with very indifferent success. Later a 
band of exiled criminals, desiring to win 
the tzar’s pardon, pushed their way down 
the Amur Valley, rebuilt the ruined fort - 
at Albasin, and for twenty years main- 
tained supremacy over the natives. Nu- 
merous other forts were built and tribute 
was yearly exacted. In 1685 an army of 
fifteen thousand Manchus attacked the 
garrison of five hundred at Albasin. 
There was nothing to do but surrender, 
and the fort was burned to the ground. 
Some of the captives carried to Peking 
established there the Russian mission 
which has survived to this day. 

The following year the Russians re- 
turned and reoccupied the position. The 
Manchus made another effort to dislodge 
them, but failed. Then followed a period 
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of diplomacy in which the Chinese seem 
to have had the better of it. At any rate, 
in 1689 the treaty of Nertchinsk was 
signed by which the Amur Valley was 
guaranteed to the Chinese and the Rus- 
sians engaged themselves to withdraw. 
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From a print in the British Museum of the Kneller portrait at 
Hampton Court. 


The treaty remained in effect one hundred 
and seventy years. In truth, Russian ex- 
pansion had overleapt itself somewhat 
and it was not until a century and a half 
later that there was to be felt any real 
need for an annexation of Chinese terri- 
tory. The story of the “Russianization” of 
Manchuria and the general extension of 
Russian influence in Chinese affairs must 
be reserved for a subsequent article in 
this series. 

THE “ RUSSIANIZATION ” OF SIBERIA. 

If the exploration of eastern Siberia 
had been written about as has that of 
America, for example, there is reason to 
believe that the story would equal any 


that can be found in the annals of roman- 
tie discovery. The truth of this is at once 
apparent when one considers the size of 
the country, the difficulties of climate, 
mountain barriers, resistance by the na- 
tives, and the hardihood and dauntless 
energy of the explorers. By the close of 
the seventeenth. century the western and 
central parts of the country were rapidly 
filling with Russian settlers—most of 
them exiles, it is true—and this fact stim- 
ulated the exploration of the east. Al- 
though Peter the Great’s work lay nearer 
home, even he doubtless foresaw the day 
when Russian possession on the coast of 
the Pacific would not come amiss. Royal 
encouragement was therefore lent to those 
who undertook to open up new regions 
and plant over them the Russian banner. 
About the middle of Peter’s reign, 7. e., 
about 1700, the peninsula of Kamchatka 
was reached by a peasant explorer, Vladi- 
mir Atlasov, and taken possession of in 
the tzar’s name. Among many remark- 
able sea voyages accomplished by Rus- 





sians in northern waters during the early 
part of the eighteenth century, one of the 
most noted was that of Vitus Bering, a 
Danish sailor in the employ of Peter the 
Great, who undertook a commission to 
determine whether a_ strait separated 
northeastern Asia from northwestern 
America. Bering sailed from St. Peters- 
burg the year of Peter’s death (1728), 
and before twelve months had passed his 
task was finished by his discovery of the 
strait now known by his name. In the 
course of time Bering’s discovery led to 
Russian settlement in Alaska and adjacent 
regions on the American continent. Al- 
though the English and the Dutch sent 
out several expeditions in earlier times to 
find a northeast passage to China, or 
“Cathay”, they accomplished nothing, and 
the exploration of the entire northern and 
eastern coasts of Siberia remained to the 
Russians themselves. 

During the last hundred years the set- 
tlement and exploitation of Siberia by 
the Russians has gone steadily on. As 
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was said in the outset, the population is 
still very sparse, but such as there is is 
largely Russian. Deportation of criminals 
has been discontinued in the main, and 
the odium brought upon the name of 
Siberia by that practice is being rapidly 
thrown off. The mines are proving ex- 
tremely valuable, and these together with 
the fisheries, fur trade, and agricultural 
resources, are rendering Siberia more and 
more a region of real economic im- 
portance. The perennial desire of the 
Russians for an extensive seacoast has 
been abundantly rewarded by their ac- 
quisitions on the Pacific. 

The net result of Russia’s eastward ex- 
pansion is little less than incredible. In 
less than 300 years one of the vastest 
political creations known to history has 
been brought into existence. After ab- 
sorbing the half of Europe, Russia has 
gone on to annex a third of Asia—both 
together constituting more than one-sixth 
of all the land surface of the globe. 

The great problem of Russia in Siberia 
is unification. Distances are so great as 
to render intercourse slow and hazardous. 
Ways of communication are therefore of 
prime importance. Unfortunately the 
rivers large enough to be navigable mostly 
flow in an undesirable direction—north— 
and besides are much of the time quite 
useless by reason of the ice. The leisurely 
Cossack adventurer of two centuries ago 


could pick his way through forests and 
over mountains, stopping for months at 
a time, without serious inconvenience, but 
the modern trader will not long submit 
to such conditions. 

It is in answer to his demand that what 
is perhaps the most stupendous enterprise 
for the establishing of better communica- 
tion known to history has in our own day 
been undertaken and virtually completed, 
i. e., the Trans-Siberian Railroad. The 
construction of this road was authorized 
by Tzar Alexander III in 1891. It is 
hoped that it may be open for use through- 
out its entire length by the beginning of 
1903. One may then travel all the way 
from St. Petersburg to Vladivostok, the 
“Lord of the East”, by rail. Peking will 
also be connected by the Chinese Eastern 
Railway with the main line at Kaidolovo, 
fifty miles east of Tchita in the upper 
Amur Valley. 

The construction of the Siberian Rail- 
road has practically reduced the earth’s 
size by one-fourth. Its value as an artery 
of trade and communication can hardly 
be estimated. The resources of southern 
Siberia may now be developed with the 
assurance of accessible markets. Lying 
as it does entirely within Russian terri- 
tory, its vaiue for military purposes will 
be very great. Despite her enormous ex- 
pansion Russia has still been at a disad- 
vantage in the use of the Pacific coasts. 
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Her vessels cannot pass with facility back 
and forth through the Arctic, and the 
distance by any other route is a drawback. 
Now, however, men and supplies can be 
transported by rail cheaply and quickly 
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Most August Founder of the Great Sibetian Railway. 


from any part of the Russian dominion 
to the eastern coasts without much fear 
of interference by hostile powers. Noth- 
ing has therefore so strengthened the po- 
sition of the Russians in the Far East as 
the construction of the great railroad. It 
is through such means that the tzar’s 
people safeguard what they now have, and 
expect to continue acquiring that which 
they have not yet made their own. 


PRONUNCIATION. 


Albasin—ahl-bah-sen. 
Altai—ahl-ti. 
Amur—ah-moor. 
Astrakhan—ahs-trah-kahn. 
Atlasov—at-lah-sov. 
Baikal—bi-kahl. 
Berezoff—bair-ez-of. 
Bering—ba-ring. 
Buriats—bov-re-ats. 
Cossack—cos-ak. 
Irkutsk—eer-hootsk 
Irtysh—eer-tish. 
Ivan—e-vahn. 
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Kaidolovo—ki-do-lo-vo. 
Kamchatka—kahm-chaht-kah. 
Kalmucks—kal-muks. 
Kazan—kah-zahn. 
Khabarov—kah-bah-rov. 
Kutchum—koo-choom. 
Lena—le-nah. 
Manchuria—man-choo-re-ah. 
Manchus—man-chooz. 
Mongolian—mon-go-le-ahn. 
Muscovites—mus-co-vites. 
Nertchinsk—ner-chinsk. 
Novgorod—nov-go-rod. 

Ob or Obi—oab or o-bee. 
Okhotsk—o-khotsk. 


. Ostiaks—os-te-aks. 


Ostrogs—os-trogs. 
Peking—pe-king. 
Samoyed—sa-mo-yed. 
Severo—say-vay-ro. 
Shilka—shil-kah. 
Stanovoi—stah-no-roy. 
Tarbagatai—tahr-bah-gah-ti. 
Tcheliuskin—Tche-lius-kin. 
Tchita—che-tah. 
Thalassa—tha-less-ah. 
Tobol—toe-bol. 
Tobolsk—toe-bolsk. 
Tomsk—tomsk. 
Tunguses—toon-yo0-seez. 
Turkestan—toor-kes-tahn. 
Urals—oo-rahls. 
Vitus—vi-tus. 
Viadimir—vlad-e-meer. 
Viadivostok—vlah-de-vos-tok. 
Volga—vol-gah. 
Vostochni—vos-toch-ni. 
Yablonoi—yah-blo-noy. 
Yakuts—yah-koots. 
Yakutsk—yah-kootsk. 
Yenisei—yen-e-say-e. 
Yeniseisk—yen-e-say-isk. 
Yermak—yer-mahk. 


TOPICAL ANALYSIS. 


Conditions of national expansion. 
(a) Dependent on physical and po- 
litical environment. 
(b) Principles applied to Russia. 
The Siberian Land. 
(a) Area. . 
(b) Physical characteristics. 
I. Climate. 
II. River system. 
III. The tundra. 
IV. Economic possibilities. 
(c) Population. 
Russian expansion into Asia. 
(a) Yermak and the Cossacks. 
(b) Exploitation by traders. 
(c) Diverse character of early settlers. 
(d) Towns and ostrogs. 
The movement toward the Pacific. 
(a) Character of Cossack expeditions 
in central Asia. 
(b) Manner of life of the Cossacks. 
(c) 1636—discovery of the Pacific. 
(d) Russia not yet ready to utilize the 
Pacific. 
(e) Conflicts with the Manchus. 
(f) 1689—treaty of Nertchinsk. 
The “Russianization” of Siberia. 
(a) Peter the Great and Siberian ex- 
ploration 

















(b) Growth of Russian settlements in 
Siberia. 
(c) The problem of unification. 
(d) The Trans-Siberian Railroad—its 
economic and military values. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


1. What considerations determine the 
character of a people’s expansion? 2. What 
conditions facilitated Russia’s expansion 
eastward? 3. What conditions checked her 
expansion in other directions? 4. State the 
geographical extent of Siberia. 5. Describe 
the river system of Siberia. 6. What is the 
nature of the tundra? 7. What can be said 
of the extent of Siberia’s population? 8. Dis- 
cuss some of the economic possibilities of 
Siberia. 9. Who was Yermak, and of what 
importance is he in Russian history? 
10. What is the origin of the name “Si- 
beria”? 11. About what time did Russia 
begin to acquire Siberia? 12. Describe the 
character of the Cossack invasions. 13. 
What sorts of peuple settled in Siberia? 
14. When did the Cossacks discover the 
Pacific? 15. What was the discovery not 
immediately productive of greater results? 
16. What problems regarding communica- 
tion present themselves to the Russians in 
Asia? 17. What progress has been made to- 
ward the solution of these problems? 


SEARCH QUESTIONS. 

1. Compare the area of Siberia with that 
of all Europe; of:the United States; of the 
Chinese Empire; of British India. 2. What 
physical considerations support the view 
that Siberia will some day be the seat of 
an advanced civilization? 3. What was the 
early history of the Cossacks? 4. Are po- 
litical offenders still exiled to Siberia? 
5. Who were the Manchus? 
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HE traveler who approaches As- 
trakhan from the Caspian Sea, 
with the glories of the Caucasus 
fresh in mind, is doomed to ex- 
perience the most complete appre- 

ciation of the meaning of an anticlimax. 
The mouths of rivers are less imposing 
in reality than on the map—aided by 
imagination—and the mouth of the Volga 
is a very extreme instance of this disillu- 
sion. At the beginning of the vast, flat 
delta, with its seventy mouths, situated 
eighty-four feet below the level of the 
ocean, he comes to the little island settle- 
ment of Birutchaya Kosa (Lonesome 
Sandbar), near which is the roadstead 
known as Yamna, or simply as “Nine- 
Foot”, because vessels drawing more than 
that cannot go beyond it. Here passen- 
gers are transferred from the large Cas- 
pian steamers to vessels of less draught 
(the docks and custom-house consisting 
of several scores of barges anchored close 
to one another in the open sea), while the 
whole or a part of the freight is unloaded 
into lighters, which are towed to As- 
trakhan. 

After his transfer, sixty miles up- 
stream sails the traveler, past the delta 
islands, overgrown with an impenetrable 
forest of reeds, until Astrakhan, the point 
where Europe and Asia meet, the greatest 
seaport in Russia, with the exception of 
Odessa, and' the greatest of all for sailing 
vessels, comes in sight, situated on an 





island over sixty feet below the ocean level. 
The Astrakhan of the present day is a 
thoroughly Russian town. Its kremlin, 
begun in 1589 (its present form dates 
from 1662), is situated on the highest of 
the three hillocks upon which the town is 
built, only forty-six and a half feet above 
the average level of the Volga. Here, in 
the kremlin, is the most noteworthy of 
the ordinary “sights” of the town—the 
Cathedral of the Falling Asleep of the 
Birth-Giver of God (Assumption), which 
Peter the Great—with the ignorance of 
his own land which even such a ruler 
could show—declared to his wife to be 
“the most elegant temple in all my realm”. 
The architect and builder was a peasant, 
who ‘received about fifty dollars for his 
work. One peculiarity is its ikonostasis 
(the image-screen, corresponding to the 
chancel-rail in the Western church) which 
consists of eight tiers of holy pictures, a 
most unusual number, and is one of the 
ioftiest, if not the loftiest, in Russia. In 
the cathedral’s treasure chamber is pre- 
served the singed and bloodstained hair- 
cloth shirt of the Metropolitan Joseph, 
who was tortured and burned by Stenka 
Razin. It is worth while, also, to view 
the Natural History Museum (built in 
honor of Peter the Great’s visit), with its 
antiquities of the Astrakhan region and 
its collections; and the Orthodox Arme- 
nian churches, where a comparison of the 
Armenian mode of chanting, with its 
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The Polish Threshold of Russia (October). 

The Cradle of the Russian Empire (November), 
The Crimea and the Caucasus (December). 

Up the Volga (January). 

Russia’s Holy City (February). 


Tolstoy-land (March). 

The Capital of all the Russias (April). 

All-rail from St. Petersburg to Vladivostok (May 
and June), 











of discordant, 
trills, and the fine music of the Orthodox 


groundwork prolonged 
Russian churches, is very striking. In- 
deed, Astrakhan’s 120,000 inhabitants are 
well supplied with varied religious facil- 
ities, its fifty-six churches representing 
nine sects, including Persians and Tatars. 

The entire Government of Astrakhan 
consists of salt-impregnated flats, and, in 
the low-lying quarters of the town—some 
of which would be from seven to thirteen 
feet under water at the season of the 
spring floods, were it not for the fourteen- 
foot dykes—the ground is white with a 
saline exhalation. In fact, salt from the 
neighboring lakes, cattle from the adjacent 
Kalmuck steppes, grapes and wine from 
the snore settlements, fruits and vegetables 
with delicious melons and watermelons 
from the outlying villages, with fish from 
the Volga delta and the coast, constitute 
its chief export products. It is the great- 
est mart in Russia; and one of the greatest 
in the world for fish products, dried fish, 
ikra (caviar), dried sturgeon’s marrow 
(for fish pies), train oil and glue. One 
of the great sights of a Volga voyage, or 
of the Nizhni Novgorod Fair, is the huge 
barges of dried fish, stacked mountain- 
high, like cord-wood. Unfortunately, the 
fisheries are declining, thanks to various 
causes, the most serious being the silting 
up of the delta, the pollution of the water 
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by the refuse kerosene used for fuel on 
the steamers, the augmentation of popula- 
tion, and the multiplication of fishing 
contrivances and the evil of trapping at 
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the already too numerous (564) and con- 
stantly increasing stations near the Volga 
mouth, which prevent the fish ascending 
the river to spawn. There are fifty- 
three varieties of fish found in the As- 











GIRL FISH-CLEANERS 


Of Astrakhan and the Lower Volga. 


trakhan waters, of which thirty-two are 
marketable, including four varieties of 
sturgeon, and the incomparably delicious 
sterlet. (This is cheapest at Astrakhan; 
but the sterlet of the Sura, which flows in 
far up on the western shore, nearer Kazan, 
is considered the most valuable.) The 
girl fish-cleaners wear a practical if de- 
cidely striking costume (of white linen, 
embroidered in red and blue, with gay 
stockings and sash), consisting of a blouse 
and skin-tight knee-breeches, which per- 
mit of their sitting conveniently astride 
of their work-bench. 

The population of Astrakhan is almost 
as aquatic as that of Chinese seaports. On 
the Volga and its parallel tributaries, the 
Balda and Tzarevna, there lies at anchor 
a whole floating town of vessels, extending 
for a distance of twelve or fourteen miles, 
and harboring over 60,000 persons during 
the season of navigation. Astrakhan is 
the one great seaport which has no railway 
connection, and this not only deprives 
it of trade for five or six months every 
year, but is undermining: its importance. 

This Lower Volga region formed a great 
natural gateway between the chain of the 
Urals and the Caspian Sea, through which, 
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TYPICAL SCENE, ASTRAKHAN—MIXED NATIONALITIES AT A STEAMER-LANDING 


for centuries, poured the greater part of 
the hordes from Asia (with some Indo- 
European tribes included), on their west- 
ward marches of conquest. Two centuries 
before Christ came the Scythians, traces 
of whose civilization we have already 
found in Southern Russia and the Crimea. 
They were followed at the beginning of 
the Christian era by the Huns, a nomadic 
tribe who had long harried the north- 
western boundary of China. With the 
Huns came also many other tribes, chiefly 
Finnish and Slavonic. Under their ter- 
rible leader, Attila, who was evidently a 
native of the Lower Volga, they extended 
their realm from the Urals to Hungary. 
Some authorities derive the ancient name 
of the Volga, Atel or Itil, from Attila; 
but there are also many other theories to 
account for it. After the death of Attila, 
the name Hun disappears, but the tribes 
were known on the Middle Volga as the 
Bolgarians, who, in the seventh century, 
made their appearance on the Danube. 
At this time on the Lower Volga the 
mighty kingdom of the Chazars began to 
take form. 


Eight miles above the present Astra- 
khan lie the remains of the Chazars’ 
spacious and—for the age—highly civil- 
ized capital, Atil or Itil, which was the 
heart of a great trade with Greeks, Slavon- 
ians, Hebrews, and Arabs. Saint Cyril 
and Saint Methodius, who afterwards 
evangelized the Moravians and invented 
the old Slavonic alphabet for that work, 
preached Christianity to the Chazars still 
earlier; but in the eighth century the 
latter embraced Judaism in a body. Their 
khan ruled over all of what is now the 
southern half of Russia. 

Among the tribes that entered Russia 
in the marches of the nomads were the 
Finns, who settled on the Upper Volga, 
near Rostoff and Pereyaslavl, and on the 
sites of Vladimir and Moscow, and have 
now vanished, almost their-sole traces be- 
ing archeological treasures bearing pat- 
terns which, oddly enough, are almost 
identical with those on a noted church in 
the Vladimir Government. Along the 
Middle Volga as far south as Simbirsk 
still dwell others of these ancient tribes, 
who call themselves Mara, or Meryans, 
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A PILGRIM TO THE HOLY PLACES GIVING THE EPISCOPAL BLESSING 


Bishop with the two candles symbolical of Christ’s two na- 
tures, and the three candles symbolical of the Trinity. 


PEASANT GIRL WASHING TYPICAL FAT MERCHANT AND PEASANT WOMAN 


North Russia. 
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and Votyaks, all of whom, although 
nominally ‘Christians, still retain many 
heathen beliefs and rites—sometimes of a 
surprising nature—which entitle them to 
the epithet “two-faithed”. Many of them, 
also, still wear their curious costumes, 
whose embroideries are of Turkish and 
Tatar and Finnish design, not Russian. 
In the tenth century these tribes, who had 
become part of the Bolgarian kingdom, 
were converted to Islam. 

The Chazars were followed by the Mon- 
gols. The capital: of Baty, the famous 
khan and founder of the Golden Horde, 
is shown, by ruins, to have stood on the 
site of the present Tzareff, on the Aktuba, 
six miles from the Volga, 320 miles above 
Astrakhan. This is one of the most im- 
portant localities in the history, not only 
of the kingdom of Muscovy, but of the 
Russian Empire. When Jenghiz Khan 
made his first incursion through the gates 
of the Astrakhan Government he seized 
only the southern lands. In 1227 he died, 
and before his death gave over Kiptchak 
—that is, the stretch of country conquered 
by his chieftains between the Ural and 
the Dniepr—first to his son, and after 
the latter’s death, to his 


Bolgarian architects built Baty his fa- 
mous capital of Sarai, whose population 
often reached 50,000 and which was half 
a day’s journey from end to end. The 
inhabitants consisted of Russians, Greeks, 
merchants from Egypt, Syria, and other 
lands, since the great caravan road from 
India passed through it. Thither came— 
and this is the sore spot—the Russian 
princes of the Appanage epoch, to do 
homage, at the khan’s command. Here 
many of them suffered humiliation, im- 
prisonment, and death, partly through 
their machinations against each other, it 
must be admitted. So powerful and civil- 
ized—for the time—was the Golden Horde 
that Khan Usbek (1313-1342), whose 
reign was very brilliant, married a daugh- 
ter of the younger Andronicus, emperor 
of Byzantium, and wedded his sister to 
Prince Yury Dmitrievitch, permitting her 
to adopt Christianity. 

At the end of the thirteenth century one 
of the chief warriors of Sarai refused 
obedience, and separating with his follow- 
ers from the great or Golden Horde, 
formed an independent horde between the 
Yak (Ura), the Volga, and the Kama, 





grandson, Baty. In the 
thirties of the thirteenth 
century Baty entered the 
confines of the present 
Russia with 30,000 nom- 
ads, and laid waste the 
whole Bolgarian and 
Mordvinian country, 
burned the glorious city 
of Great Bolgary (of 
which we shall hear more 
as we pass it on the 
river), and definitely es- 
tablished his Golden 
Horde on the Lower Vol- 
ga at the site of the pres- 
ent Tzareff, as has been 
said. It is one of the 
sore spots of Russian 











history. Bolgary rose 
again from its ashes, and 
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RAFTS ON THE VOLGA 


which was called after their leader, Nogai. 
They also made themselves famous in 
Russian history. The famous battle of 
Kulikovo, on the Don, in 1380, where 
Prince Dmitri of Moscow won his title of 
Donskoy, broke the Tatar yoke and the 
power of the Golden Horde, which only 
held together for another century. Half a 
century before its disintegration, a de- 
posed and exiled khan, with his Tatars, 
settled upon the upper reaches of the little 
river Kazanka, the cradle of the present 
Kazan. One of the Golden Horde’s de- 
pendencies, the Blue Horde, also moved 
northward, and founded the khanate 
of Siberia, whence sprang the famous 
Kutchum. 

Before we continue our journey up the 
Volga let us pause for a few moments over 
a few interesting statistics. “Dear Little 
Mother Volga”—Matushka Volga, as it is 
invariably called by Russians—is one of 
the most remarkable rivers on the globe 
and the greatest river in Europe. Rising 
in central Russia on one of the most lofty 
points of the Valdai plateau (not much 
over a thousand feet high, at the most), it 





flows from an insignificant spring, called 
a “Jordan” by the inhabitants (in com- 
memoration of Christ’s baptism, as the 
great court festival in St. Petersburg at 
the Epiphany is called “The Jordan’), 
located amid marshy lakes, near the village 
of Volgaverkhovye (Volga-source), 750 
feet above the level of the ocean. Its 
course is eccentric. First it runs east- 
ward almost to the foothills of the Urals, 
then, at Kazan, turns sharply southward, 
almost at a right angle. At Samara it 
pierces a chain of hills, the Zhigulei 
(famed for beauty and height—400 feet— 
in this flat land), forms the celebrated 
Samara Loop, the most picturesque stretch 
on the stream, and flowing southwest ap- 
proaches very close to the Don. Again , 
it turns southeast, and falls into the Cas- 
pian. 

Its length, in a direct line, from 
source to mouth, is 1,030 miles; along its 
many windings it is 2,174. It is 667 miles 
longer than the Danube, and drains a 
basin of about 500,000 square miles, ex- 
tending almost from the Urals to the 
Dniepr and the Western Dwina on the 
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‘west, and from a latitude higher than that 


of St. Petersburg on the north, to the 
Caspian Sea on the south. Only 237 out 
of its 300 tributaries have been explored 
and measured. 

But the Volga’s significance as a water- 
way is not confined to its own stream and 
its many tributaries: elaborate systems of 
canals connect it with the White Sea and 
the Arctic, with the Baltic and the At- 
lantic. As we are near Astrakhan still, 
let us first recall attempts that have been 
made to connect it, also, with the Sea of 
Azov and the Black Sea. The first such 
attempt was made in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, curiously enough by a Turkish sul- 
tan, Selim II, who wished to take his fleet 
to the Caspian to conquer Astrakhan. The 
works, on a grand scale, were not com- 
pleted. Next the indefatigable Peter the 
Great, after the capture of Azov, decided 
to connect the Don with the Volga, and 
the work on his canal was continued for 
five years, abandoned in 1701 owing to his 
war with Sweden, and not renewed. Later 
on, Peter tried another route, but by the 
Treaty of Pruth he was forced to restore 
Azov to the Turks in 1707, and that canal 
has never been finished. The present rail- 
way, forty-nine miles in length, connect- 
ing the Volga and the Don (1862), has 
obviated the need for a canal. We have 
already passed Tzaritzyn, with its great 
steel foundry and the Nobel oil works. So 
far all the landscape, lying in what was 
formerly a part of the Caspian’s bed, has 
been flat and monotonous. 

The next town of importance is Sara- 
toff, on the site (says the well-known 
Orientalist, Senkovsky) of the capital of 
the Burtasi, described by the Arabian 
geographers before the advent of the Bol- 
garians. “Sari-tau”, yellow hill, is the 
derivation of the name, which is justified 
by the range of yellowish-crested clay hills 
below the Saratovka River, now known as 
the “Faleon (Sokoloff) Hills”. Saratoff 
shared the hardships of most Volga towns 
in the seventeenth century. It was sacked 
by the Volga kazaks in 1606, and in 1609 


was again besieged by them, when they 
had in their ranks three out of the many 
pretenders to the throne, one claiming to 
be the son, the other two the grandsons, 
of Ivan the Terrible. Disgust at the fail- 
ure of their siege caused the kazaks them- 
selves to hang one of these pretenders, 
after which, with the remaining two, they 
joined the second “False Dmitri”, gen- 
erally known as the “Bandit of Tushino”, 
who promptly hanged his rivals. In 1675 
Saratoff surrendered, without resistance, 
to Stenka Razin. At the end of the eight- 
eenth century, when Pugatcheff (who 
claimed to be Peter III, the dead husband 
of Catherine II) and his rebels besieged 
Saratoff, the poet Derzhavin, known as 
“Catherine’s Bard”, then a member of the 
Tzaritzyn secret commission on the rebel- 
lion, was’ in the town, and took part in 
the quarrel as to the supremacy between 
the military colonel and the civilian gen- 
eral who claimed the command, throwing 
his influence in favor of the general. The 
colonel carried the day, however, where- 
upon Derzhavin and his general left the 
town. Pugatcheff seized it, the valiant 
colonel making his escape with documents 
and treasure when he perceived the futility 
of resistance. After three days of plun- 
der and riotous living Pugatcheff and his 
horde continued their progress dewn the 
Volga to Kamyshin. Pushkin collected 
valuable materials for a history of this 
rebellion. Saratoff is now the largest 
town (140,000 inhabitants) on all the 
Middle and Lower Volga, and also one of 
the very first among commercial and man- 
ufacturing towns, its chief article of trade 
being grain in all forms, and its nu- 
merous manufactures being mainly food 
products. 

It may be said here that there is nothing 
very distinctive about any of these Volga 
towns, except in the case of Kazan or 
Nizhni Novgorod. They are of the usual 
type of provincial Russian towns, each 
with its big bazar (gostinny dvor), its 
huge, low, stuccoed, barrack-like official 
buildings, residence of local authorities, 
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WATTLED GRANARY AND FARM BUILDINGS 


With telyaga, South Russia. 


and the like. Even the churches are not 
distinctive until we reach the Fair and 
proceed further up-stream. It should be 
remembered here that this government (or 
state, as we would call it) and the govern- 
ments to the north, Simbirsk and Kazan, 
in the Black Earth Zone, were the granary 
of Europe from time immemorial, but are 
now the scenes of the famines, which 
recur with distressing regularity. The 
rainfall is so small here that not a fraction 
can be spared, and even a small drought is 
fatal. In fact, the whole region seems to 
be slowly drying up, like the tracts to the 
eastward. Most of the grain shipped from 
Saratoff goes down the Volga to Astra- 
khan, or up and through the system of 
canals (which we shall encounter later on) 
io St. Petersburg and the Baltic, only a 
little of it being shipped by rail. Saratoff 


ilso acts as the distributor of kerosene 
oil products to the manufacturing tracts 
of Moscow and Tula. 

All this region-of the Volga from below 
‘Tzaritzyn received many Herrnhuter Ger- 
man colonists, on whom Catherine II be- 





stowed special privileges. The Sarepta 
colony, in particular, is noted for its fine 
changeable ginghams, in all possible com- 
binations of color, called Sarpinka, from 
the neighboring tributary of the Volga. 
From this point on the scenery improves, 
and the traveler will begin to understand 
why the western bank is popularly-spoken 
of as “the Hills”, and the eastern as “the 
Forests”. At Batraki, above Syzran (a 
large railway junction) we pass under the 
huge Syzran bridge, over which runs the 
railway that, via Samara, connects Europe 
with the Trans-Siberian road. A branch 
road runs over to Orenburg on the east 
(soon tobeconnected with Tashkend onthe 
Central Asian Railway), the great caravan 
bazar for camel’s-hair, silk, and other Cen- 
tral Asian goods, and of the products from 
the salt mines, nearly fifty miles from 
the town. Here, also, are manufactured 
those knitted shawls, like woven spider- 
webs from the down of the goat, so fine 
that one several yards square can be drawn 
through a finger ring. 

Samara, our next stopping place, with 
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DINNER IN THE HARVEST-FIELD 


a population of nearly 100,000, and very 
advantageously placed on the Volga as 
to connections, is one of the greatest marts 
in the country for grain, cattle, and tallow, 
and its importance is bound to increase 
immensely with the development of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway. Like many an- 
other Volga town, it is said to have been 
founded in the sixteenth century to repel 
the attacks of the Kalmucks, Bashkirs, 
and Nogai Tatars, and to render com- 
merce below Kazan secure. In its suburbs, 
amid groves and parks, and also far out 
on the steppe, lie the numerous establish- 
ments where the famous kumiss or fer- 
mented mare’s-milk cure is taken by hun- 
dreds who are afflicted with consumption, 
weak lungs, or general debility. The best 
season is June, when the plume grass is 
luxuriant and juicy, and the mares give 
the best milk. Later on the steppe gets 
sere and burned and the heat is extreme. 
From some of the establishments, beauti- 
fully situated on the shore (which happens 
to be hilly at this point, although it is on 
the eastern bank), there is an entrancing 
view down the Volga, with its shipping, 


and up to the Samara Loop, with the 
Zhigulei Hills worn into fantastic forms 
and clothed with pleasant forests.: The 
varied and picturesque vessels which sailed 
the Volga in days gone by when every 
pound of merchandise had to be towed all 
the way from Astrakhan to the Fair by 
men on shore—as shown in Repin’s fa- 
mous picture of “The Burlaki” or Long- 
shoremen—or, more rarely, by cattle and 
a windlass, are to be seen now only in the 
form of models in the Admiralty Museum 
at St. Petersburg. Business-like little 
tugs puff and pant along as they convoy 
a long string of barges on their course up 
or down stream, and fleets of splendid 
passenger and freight steamers dart 
swiftly past. 

_ The Samara Loop and the Zhigulei 
Hills are the special home of legends about 
the stormy historical events connected 
with the uprising of Stenka Razin and 
the rebellion of Pugatcheff. Various lo- 
ealities on the Volga, all the way from 
the Zhigulei Hills to Tzaritzyn, and even 
Astrakhan, are associated with Stenka 
(Steve) Razin, the pirate, to this day, 




















5 
and the traditions about him still linger 
with the breath of vivid life among the 
peasants, as I heard from them, to my 
surprise. The songs about him form a 
curious sort of counterpart to the epic 
songs of the Kieff cycle, Stenka figuring 
as the inevitable heroic demigod, although 
his piratical character is not glossed over. 
He was a popular product of the unhappy 
last years of Ivan the Terrible’s reign, the 
chaining of the serfs to the soil by Boris 
jodunoff, and a series of public calamities. 
As a consequence Russia “scattered far 
and wide”, as the expression runs; that 
is to say, the poor and oppressed, the “no- 
ble kazaks”, fled to these regions in search 
of freedom, had their lairs in the caves of 
these limestone hills, roamed the Volga 
and the Caspian, robbing the caravans 
of merchants, besieging towns and in- 
stituting a veritable reign of terror in 
general. i 

Stenka Razin, a kazan of the Don, 
was the most prominent representative 
and leader of these pirates, who in the 
ballads about them are made to say of 
themselves, “We are no thieves, no robbers 
—we are gallant, good young men!” 
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HAYING IN THE BLACK EARTH ZONE 





Eventually Stenka Razin was captured, 
sent to Moscow, and executed. A hundred 
years later the careerof Pugatcheff—called 
“our Tzar Piotr Feodorovitch” to this day 
by the inhabitants of several villages in the 
Kazan Government, where whole families 
bear the names “Majoroff” and “Kapral- 
off”, from their ancestors whom Pugat- 
cheff raised to those military ranks—was, 
in many respects, a repetition of Stenka 
Razin’s, and his ending also was similar. 
Legends of the same sort exist connecting 
this region with Yermak Timofeovitch 
and his comrade, Ivan Koltzoff, the con- 
querors of Siberia under Ivan the Terrible, 
for whom the villages of Yermakovo and 
Koltzovka, about two miles below Samara, 
are named. ; 
Simbirsk, our next stopping place, a 
town of about 50,000 inhabitants, was 
founded by colonists in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and named for a Bolgarian prince 
famous in his day. The house where the 
noted novelist, I. A. Gontcharoff, was 
born still exists, and there is & monument 
to the famous historian and novelist, 
Karamzin, popularly known as “the iron 
woman”, in allusion to the statue of Clio, 
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the muse of history, which adorns its 
summit. Simbirsk prides itself on having 
been the cradle of famous men, among 
others the Turgenieffs, one of whom, Niko- 
lai Ivanovitch (not the novelist), warmly 
espoused the cause of emancipating the 
serfs at the end of the reign of Alexander 
II. Another of them was Karamzin’s 
earliest adviser, and the poet Yazikoff, of 
Pushkin’s time, was born here. 

As we ascend the river the gray villages 
succeed one another, each clustered like 
a flock of sheep around a church, and at 
the steamer landings the peasants, in char- 
acteristic garb, offer cream, fruit, rolls, 
and specimens of their rustic handiwork 
for sale. It is as well to purchase any- 
thing one fancies wher it is offered, and 
not postpone to the more convenient season 
of town shops; for many articles are to be 
had only at the place of their manu- 
facture in Russia. 

» Sixty miles south of Kazan the Kama 
River flows in from the east, and thence 
to Astrakhan the main stream is almost 
devoid of tributaries on the east. Shortly 


before reaching the Kama, which is ‘called 
Ak-Idel, White River, by the Tatars, we 
pass the site of the ancient capital, Bolgary. 
Its ruins lie about four miles east of the 
Volga at the present village of Uspenskoe 
(Assumption). It was a highly civilized 
kingdom, and had commercial relations 
not only with the Russians, but also with 
the Arabs, with Persia, and India, dealing 
chiefly in sables, ermines, and other pel- 
tries, also hides and wool, nuts, honey, 
wax, and even mammoth ivory. The in- 
habitants of the vast kingdom were peace- 
able and wealthy, not warlike. The Rus- 
sians maintained constant relations with 
them, and Grand Prince Vladimir of 
Kieff, in the year 1006, decided to contract 
an eternal peace with them, as he phrased 
it, “to endure until stone shall begin to 
float, and hop-flower tassels to sink”, a 
reminiscence of the adventures of “Sadko, 
the Rich Guest of Novgorod”, in the Nov- 
gorod cycle of epic songs. This eternal 
peace lasted for 100 years, and thereafter 
as breathing spaces in the intervals of 
fighting until the advent of the Tatars, 
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THE KREMLIN IN KAZAN 


who annihilated the Bolgarian kingdom. 

The Kama is the most important of all 
the Volga’s tributaries, connecting it with 
the White Sea and Arctic Ocean via the 
Northern Dwina and the Petchora. It 
is now connected with Siberian rivers 
in the basin of the Irtysh by railways, 
passing Lediukhan and Perm, the latter 
town being the chief storage point of the 
Kama trade. The Kama always opens 
later and freezes earlier than the Volga, 


being navigable about six months in the . 


year, yet it is the best river in Russia as 
regards its navigable properties, the bulk 
of freight going with instead of against 
the current, as is the case with Mother 
Volga. 

Kazan, “the jewel of the East”, lies 
about four miles and a half from the 
Volga at ordinary seasons; during spring 
floods it is surrounded by the river on 
three sides, and the lower parts of the 
town are drowned out. Its history is very 
important and interesting. Near by Der- 
zhavin, “Catherine’s Bard”, was born; in 
its university Count L. N. Tolstoy re- 
ceived a part of his education; its public 
buildings and institutions are of weight 





and worth inspection; at the university 
is the school for Oriental languages, which 
is attended by a very great number of 
students. Perhaps the most striking 
structure, from the point of antiquity, 
beauty and originality of architecture, is 
Sumbeka’s Tower. It is recognized by 
local archeologists to be the solitary mon- 
ument of the Tatar dominion left in the 
town. The most probable conjecture as 
to its original use is that it was the min- 
aret of a mosque which was converted into 
a Christian church. Many are the ro- 
mantic Tatar legends that hover about 
it. One of these asserts that it was built 
by Sumbeka, an enchanting and amiable 
woman, the wife of the last three Tatar 
khans. After the death of the third, Safa- 
Girei, she reigned as regent for her infant 
son. When Ivan the Terrible conquered 
Kazan (1551) he seized her and her son 
and sent them to Moscow. The Tatar 
legends have transmitted Sumbeka’s 
touching “Farewell to Kazan”, and her 
“Lament Over the Grave of Safa-Girei”. 
Some passages by their poetical form re- 
call the famous “Lament of Yaroslavna” 
in “The Word of Igor’s Troop”, and are 
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regarded as prophetic. Eventually Ivan 
the Terrible gave Sumbeka in marriage 
to her second husband’s competitor for 
the throne, whom he had installed as his 
viceroy, Shig-Alei, a Tatar from the 
Crimea. 

The Tatar quarter, which was instituted 





ARTISTIC-HISTORICAL MUSEUM 


In Dmitry Tower of the Kremlin, Nizhni Novgorod. 

by way of segregating the Tatars after a 
meditated rebellion and rendering the rest 
of the town safe, is well worth a visit, with 
its mosques, shops of gay, splendidly made 
leather articles, its picturesque and stately 
inhabitants. Unhappily, it was recently 
destroyed by fire and must be rebuilt. The 
grand annual Fair on the Field of Arsk, 
which existed even after the conquest of 
Kazan by the Russians, is the direct an- 
cestor and origin of the famous Fair of 
Nizhni Novgorod. The Russians removed 
it to Makarieff, where a monastery of that 
name still exists, which we pass shortly 
before reaching Nizhni. Kazan is con- 
nected by railway with Moscow, but tray- 
elers are obliged to cross the Volga on a 
ferry-boat or on sledges, according to the 
season, some distance below the town, as 
there is no bridge. 

The next most important affluent of the 
Volga after the Kama is the Oka, which 
enters it at Nizhni Novgorod and connects 
it with the most thickly settled and great- 
est manufacturing governments of Euro- 
pean Russia. The chief importance of the 
Oka basin consists in the fact that its 


southern half, which is contiguous to the 
Dniepr, lies in the greatest grain produc- 
ing region of Russia, while its northern 
half lies in the great manufacturing region 
whose core is Moscow. Just above the 
confluence of the Oka and the Volga lies 
a huge foundry and machinery-making 
village, Sormovo, where the river steamers 
are built. 

The long sandspit which lies between 
the Volga and the Oka at their confluence 
and is regularly overflowed every spring 
is the site of the world-famous Fair of 
Nizhni Novgorod: The regular town of 
Nizhni Novgorod (Lower Novgorod), 
often called simply Nizhni, or even Nizhe- 
gorod—Lower Town—(while the Fair is 
briefly characterized as “Makary”, from 
the saint whose name was borne by its 
former site), is a town of 100,000 inhab- 
itants on the heights of the western bank, 


the most picturesquely situated of Russian 
towns except Kieff, and with the best 
kremlin except that of Moscow. Founded 
in 1212 as an outpost to repel the attacks 














FINE RESIDENCES OF MERCHANT PRINCES 


Upper Volga Quay, Nizhni Novgorod. 


of the Mordvinians and Bolgarians on 
the territory of the princes of Vladimir, 
in less than a century and a half it became 
independent under the rule of the grand 
prince’s son, and in 1392 was united to 
the principality of Moscow. Its kremlin, 
in addition to the governor’s residence and 
numerous other buildings, contains several 
ancient structures, among them a cathe- 
dral founded in 1225. Here is the monu- 




















ment to Kuzma Minin, the Nizhni 
burgher—authorities differ as to whether 
he was a butcher or in some other humble 
occupation—who, with Prince Pozharsky, 
freed Russia from the Poles early in the 
seventeenth century. Here also is his 
tomb. (His best known monument is that 
on the Red, or Beautiful, Square, in Mos- 
cow, where he and the prince are repre- 
sented together.) In this cathedral also 
is an ikona of the Virgin, painted by one 
of the ancient masters in that art, of na- 
tive origin, in 1672, and the old church 
banners which accompanied Minin and 
Pozharsky to Moscow are here preserved, 
together with the gravestones and coffins 
of ten Nizhegorod grand princes and 
princesses, and an ancient copy of the 
Gospels on parchment. One of the krem- 
lin towers, the Dmitry Tower, has been 
converted into a historical and artistic 
museum, containing modern Russian 
paintings, antiquities, coins, and so forth. 

Passing along the Upper Volga quay, 
with its splendid panoramic views over 
the river crowded with shipping, the Fair, 
the forests of the distant eastern shore 
where stand the splendid mansions of 
merchant princes, we reach the Petchersky 
(Catacombs) Monastery—one of many in 
the town—founded in 1329. In its library 
is preserved a sinodik or book containing 
the names of persons whose souls are to 
be prayed for regularly. This particular 
specimen contains the names of 381 boyars 
and others whom Ivan the Terrible caused 
to be executed, and for whose souls he 
subsequently ordered that prayers should 
be said in perpetuity! In the cathedral 
of another monastery, the Annunciation, 
in the lower town, there is one of the most 
ancient ikonas of the Virgin in Russia— 
the Virgin of Korsun—on which is an in- 
scription to the effect that it was painted 
in the year 993. 

The Fair is, of course, the chief center 
of interest, if our visit be made between 
July 15 (28) and August 25 (September 
5), after which not even a light is allowed 
in all the place. Here the Fair has stood, 
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improved from time to time, ever since 
1822, all the buildings on the former site 
at Makarieff having been burned in 1816. 
During the Fair the governor transfers 
his residence hither, and the regular town 
becomes merely a sort of annex, reversing 
the usual conditions. Although the vast 
variety of races and costumes, which 
formerly rendered this Fair an unparal- 
leled epitome of Russia and the Orient, 
are no longer to be seen in such masses as 
of yore, more than enough still remain to 
render it well worth a visit as prolonged 
as time permits. It has two marked pecu- 
liarities over fairs in the Western world. 
In the first place, goods are not sold by 
sample, but the entire mass is on hand 
ready for delivery to purchasers, including 
dried fish by the barge-load and iron by 
the hundreds of tons, at their respective 
wharves on “The Sands”. In the Chinese 
Rows tea is sold in the same way, chiefly 
“overland” tea (known in Russia as 
“Kiakhta tea”, from the town on the 
Chinese frontier through which it must 
pass), in bales sewn up in rawhide, with 
the hair side in, and hieroglyphics carved 
in the skin. In the second place, many 
goods which are here exhibited by manu- 
facturers—by the porcelain-makers of St. 
Petersburg, and the silk manufacturers 
of Moscow, for example—are never to be 
found at their city shops, being made ex- 
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TATAR MOSQUE IN KAZAN 


clusively to meet the taste of Central Asian 
patrons. The Tatar quarter, with, its 
mosque (the.service adds another touch 
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to the general effect for the traveler), and 
shops of gay Kazan leather goods and em- 
broidered shirts, and dried fruits; the 
shops for furs of all conceivable sorts, Ori- 
ental silks, jewelry, garments, wagons, 
carriages, and the innumerable smaller 
booths in a sort of bazar building, filled 
with precious stones and marbles from 
Siberia, niello and goldsmiths’ work from 
the Caucasus, and trifles from central 
Asia, and scores of other things, afford 
variety enough for the most exacting. 

If we pursue our journey above Nizhni 
on the Volga we must content ourselves 
with a smaller, less comfortable, provok- 
ingly slow steamer for Rybinsk. The river 
is less picturesque, save for the windmills ; 
but there are towns on the upper reaches 
of the river which are famous for their 
history and their architectural specimens. 
The same ‘may be said of Vladimir and 
Suzdal, which can be reached from Nizhni 
by rail to Moscow. Off to the east as we 
sail to Kostroma, among the forests on 
the Vetluga and its branches, the Old 
Ritualists long had their stronghold, and 
their curious life flourished there as Pet- 
chersky (Melnikoff) so graphically de- 
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scribed in his renowned book, “V Lye- 
sakh” (“In the Forests”). At Kostroma, 
a town of about 50,000 inhabitants, the 
Ipatieff Monastery is of historical and ar- 
tistie interest. Founded in 1330 by a 
fugitive Tatar from the Golden Horde 
(the ancestor of Tzar Boris Godunoff), 
who was here baptized, it furnished a 
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refuge to the young Mikhail Feodorovitch 
and his mother when they fled from Mos- 
cow during the “Troublous Time”. Here 
this young Romanoff, the first of the pres- 
ent reigning house, was notified of his 
election to the throne. In the vicinity 
occurred the famous incident, when the 
peasant Ivan Susanin (there is a monu- 
ment to him in the central square of the 
town, which is named after him) loyally 
led astray the Poles who were seeking the 
young tzar’s life. His own was sacrificed, 
as is set forth in Glinka’s national opera, 
“Life for the Tar”. 

In Yaroslavl, situated higher up on the 
elevated western shore, a town of about 
75,000 inhabitants, renowned for its linen 
factories and its restaurant waiters (as 
Nizhni Novgorod Government is for sup- 
plying the superb basso voices, particu- 
larly in the churches), Volkhoff founded 
the first genuinely Russian theater with 
Russian plays, in the eighteenth century. 
Among the seventy or more churches with 
which the town and its suburbs are stud- 
ded, an unusually large proportion are 
celebrated for their architectural points, 
and a study of Russian architecture could 
not be made without including them. The 
same may be said for the churches at 
Romanoft-Borissogliebsk, situated on the 
eastern shore, about half way between 
Yaroslavl and Rybinsk; other 
things it has a cathedral which is regarded 
as the finest specimen of its epoch and 
school in the whole country. Rostoff, also 
on the railway line from Yaroslavl to Mos- 
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cow, has valuable architectural specimens. 

When we reach Rybinsk, a small town 
of 26,000 inhabitants opposite the mouth 
of the Sheksna and not far below the 
mouthof the Mologa, we are nearing north- 
central Russia on the eccentric course 
of the Volga, and also the junction point 
of two famous canal systems. One of 
these unites the Volga with the Baltic, 
utilizing various lakes and rivers, and 
covering a distance of 710 miles. The 
disadvantage of this route from the Volga 
to the Baltic lies in the fact that the 
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canals freeze at a considerably earlier date 
and open later than the Volga. The other 
canal system unites the Volga with the 
White Sea and the Arctic Ocean. 

If we continue on up the Volga, in a 
still smaller steamer, we pass Uglitch, 
where Ivan the Terrible’s son, Dmitri, was 
murdered by command of Boris Godunoff. 
Here also hangs the bell which in 1591 
rang the alarm on that occasion, was ban- 
ished to Tobolsk in punishment, and was 
repatriated only in 1892. We finally reach 
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Tver, the next large town north of Mos- 
cow on the Nikolai Railway to St. Peters- 
burg. Here, at the confluence of the river 
Tvertza and the Volga, begins another 
canal system, covering 656 miles. The 
various systems uniting the Caspian and 
the Baltic were extremely important dur- 
ing the fifties and sixties of the nineteenth 
century, but the development of steamers 
and the changes on the Volga from towing 
by men and ropes to towing by tugboats 
have caused a rapid decline. 


PRONUNCIATION. 


Aktuba-——ak-tu-ba. 
Andronicus—an-dro-ni-kus. 
Attila—at-i-lah. 
Azov—ah-zof. 
Baku—lanh-koo. 
Bashkirs—bahsh-keerz. 
Batraki—ba-trah-kee. 
Baty—vah-ty. 
Bokhara—bo-/-ah-rah. 
Boris—bo-ris. 
Borissogliebsk—bo-ris-so-ylyebsk. 
Burtasi—boor-tah-see. 
Byzantium—bih-can-tium. 
Chazars—khah-zarz. 
Derzhavin—der-zhah-vin. 
Dmitri—dme-tre. 
Dmitrievitch—dme-tre-vitch. 
Donskoy—don-skoy. 
Dwina—dwe-na. 
Feodorovitch—fayo-do-ro-vitch. 
Glinka—glin-kah. 


Gontcharoff—gon-tchar-off. 
Godunoff—go-doo-nof. 
Herrnhuter—/uairn-hooter. 
Igor—e-gor. 
Ipatieff—i-pa-ti-eff. 
Islam—iss-iam. 
Ivanovitch—e-rahn-o-vitch. 
Kama—/ah-mah. 
Kamyshin—kah-me-shin. 
Karamzin—kah-rahm-zeen. 
Kazak—ka-cak. 
Kazanka—kah-cahn-ka. 
Kiakhta—ke-ahk-ta. 
Kibitkas—ki-bit-kas. 
Kiptchak—kip-chahk. 
Koltzovka—kohl-tzov-kah. 
Koltzoff—kohit-sof. 
Korsun—kor-soon. 
Kostroma—kos-tro-mah. 
Kulikovo—koo-le-ko-vo. 
Kuzma—kooz-mah. 
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Makarieff—mah-kah-re-ef. 
Makary—mab-kailrry. 
Matushka—mah-toosh-ka. 
Melnikoff—mel-ne-koff. 
Methodius—me-tho-de-us. 
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Minin—wmi-nin. 
Mologa—mo-lo-gah. 
Mordvinian—mord-vin-e-an. 
Muscovy—wmus-co-vy. 
Nikolai—nik-o-li. 
Nogai—no-ghi. 
Orenburg—-ren-boorg. 


Pereyasl: vl—peh-reh-yas-lavl. 


Perm—perm. 
Petchersky—pet-cher-ski. 
Petchora—petch-o-rah. 
Pugatcheff—poo-ga-chcf. 
Pushkin—poosh-kin. 
Pozharsky—po-zhar-ski. 
Razin-—rah-zia. 
Repin—rep-in. 
Rostoff—ros-tof. 
Rybinsk—ru-beensk. 
Sadko—sad-ko. 
Samara—sah-mah-rah. 
Sarai—sah-rye. 
Saratoff—sah-rah-tof. 
Saratovka—sah-rah-tov-ka. 
Sarepta—sah-rep-tah. 
Saritan—sah-ri-tahn. 
Senkovsky—sen-kov-sky. 
Sheksna—sheks-nah. 

. Simbirsk—sim-beersk. 
Sokoloff—so-ko-loff. 
Sormovo—sor-mo-vo. 
Stenka—sten-ka. 
Sumbeka—soom-bay-ka. 
Sura—soo-rah. 
Susanin—su-zah-nin. 
Suzdal—sooz-dahl. 
Syzran—siz-rahny. 
Tashkend—tahsh-kend. 
Terek—te-rek. 


Timofeovitch—tim-o-fayo-vitch, 


Tula—too-lah. 
Tvertza—tvair-tza. 
Tzareff—tzar-eff. 
Tzarevna—tzah-rer-na. 
Tzaritzyn—tzar-eet-zin. 
Uglitch—og-litch. 
Ura—oo-ra. 
Usbek—uz-bek. 
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Uspenskoe—us-pen-sko-ye. 
Valdai—vahl-di. 
Vetluga—vet-lu-ga. 
Volgaverkhovye—vol-ga-ver-khov-ye. 
Volkhoff—vrolk-hoff. 

. Votyaks—vot-yaks. 
Yaik—ya-ik. 
Yaroslavl—yar-o-slavl. 
Yaroslavna—yah-ros-lav-na. 
Yermakovo—yer-mah-ko-vo. 
Yury—yu-ry. 
Zhisulei—zhig-u-lye. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


1. What are the chief attractions of As- 
trakhan? 2. What is true of its fishing in- 
dustry? 3. What has been its history as a 
trading center? 4. What tribes appeared 
successively on the Volga up to the coming 
of the Mongols? 5. What traces of these 
various peoples are still to be found? 6. De- 
scribe the coming of the Mongols and Ta- 
tars. 7. How was the Tatar yoke over- 
thrown? 8. What are the general character- 
istics of the Volga? 9. What ettempts have 
been made to connect the Volga and the 
Black Sea? 10. What historical incidents 
are connected with Saratoff? 11. What con- 
ditions are being felt in the Black Earth 
Zone? 12. Who were the Herrnhuter 
colonists? 13. What conditions render Sa- 
mara especially inteiesting to the tourist? 
14. What kind of legends are found in this 
region? 15. What famous men are associ- 
ated with Simbirsk? 16. Describe the an- 
cient kingdoms of the Bolgarians. 17. What 
are the chief tributaries of the Volga? 
18. What attractions Las Nizhni Novgorod 
aside from the Fair? 19. Describe the Fair. 
20. What famous Russian work describes the 
life of the Old Ritualists? 21. What historic 
incident is commemorated by a monument 
at Kostroma? 22. Why is Yaroslavl famous? 


SEARCH QUESTIONS. 

1. What great expedition set out from 
Viadimir? 2. What was the real nationality 
of most of the “Mongols” under Baty? 3. In 
the legends of what nation does Attila play 
a leading part? 4. Give some account of the 
race migrations, not mentioned in this ar- 
ticle, that swept across Russia from Asia. 
5. How long is the Volga open to navigation? 





For bibliography see Suggestive and Travel 
Club Programs in C. L. S. C. Round Table. 





A SMALL LINYAYKA 
A springless vehicle used in Central and Southern Russia. 
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HE previous papers have been 
| devoted to what is written to be 
| read: this will discuss what is 
~Jj} written to be spoken. The two 

classes have much in common, 
yet there are certain points peculiar to 
oral discourse. 

To begin with a simple case, suppose 
you are to give a “talk” on birds, or on 
developing films, or on Leonardo da Vinci, 
or on the sweat-shop, or some other sub- 
ject with which you are familiar. The 
first step is the same as in expository 
writing—to make an outline. For ex- 
ample, a subject like “The Sweat-shop” 
might be discussed thus: 


1. Explanation of the term. 

2. How sweat-shops are managed. 

3. Insufficient wages, and the results. 

4. Dangers from unsanitary condi- 
tions. 

5. Attempts to control sweat-shops by 
legislation. 


6. Suggestions for further legislation. 


After the outline, the next step is writ- 
ing out what you would like to say. Most 
persons find it hard to start, and usually 
write a page or two preparatory to saying 
anything. A short paper often needs no 
introduction at all; at most a sentence 
or two should suffice. Begin on your 
subject, then, with as little explanation 
or apology as possible. In writing, try 
to keep to the style of conversation, that 
is, be simple and direct. Bear in mind 


the audience for whom you are writing, 
and ask yourself occasionally, Will they 
understand this? or Will they be inter- 
ested in this? 

There is a difference between writing 
and speaking in this respect. In writing, 
your book or article appears, and people 
decide from the title whether they want 
to read it or not. If they begin, and do 
not like it, they can stop. But the speaker 
has the audience at his mercy. Many of 
the people did not come to hear him; they 
eame because it was their duty to attend 
the meeting, or because they wanted to 
hear the other speakers. And even for 
those who came to hear him, if they should 
be disappointed, there is no escape. So 
the speaker is under a peculiar obligation 
to make himself understood, and to make 
himself interesting. It follows that he 
should be brief. Of all the speeches you 
have ever heard, how many did you wish 
were longer? And how many—but it 
would be cruel to put the question. If 
you feel that you cannot do justice to 
your subject in a short speech, see if you 
cannot limit the subject. If you are so 
full of Leonardo da Vinci that you can- 
not stop under half an hour, take as a 
subject his “Last Supper”. 

When your paper is written, shall you 
commit it to memory, shall you read it, 
or shall you give it as a “talk” in reality, 
without notes? Of the three methods, the 
first is the worst. To declaim what you 
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have carefully memorized is almost in- 
evitably to produce the effect of the school- 
boy speaking a piece. If you forget— 
and you are sure to forget—you are lost. 
To read your paper has certain advan- 
tages: you can proceed with more con- 
fidence, and you can be sure of saying 
just what you want to say. But it has 
the objection of interposing a barrier be- 
tween you and your hearers. You are 
not talking to them, they feel; you are 
reading a paper; the relation is not so 
direct. It is therefore much harder to 
retain theii 

The ivea 
as a ial ( 
show in : va 
written 
sary to guide you, but they are like the 
scaffolding of a building, they should not 
appear when the structure is complete. 
If you are familiar with your subject, 
and if you have the outline well in mind, 
you will do better to trust to the mo- 
ment for the exact words. Then you can 
come into that close relation with your 
hearers which holds their attention, and 


iention. 

is to give your “talk” 
letting the preparation 
Your outline and your 
of your remarks were neces- 


you yourself, uplifted by the occasion, 

will choose instinctively a better word 

than the one you had written at home. 
Another form of oral discourse that is 


often called for is the address. An ad- 
dress is somewhat more formidable, both 
‘to give and to hear, than the talk. It 
calls for more care, both in preparation 
and in delivery. The preparation is es- 
sentially the same as for exposition, and 
the suggestions made in the last paper 
about familiarity with the subject, how 
to get material in a library, and the use 
of the outline, all apply here. 

If you draw upon books for your ma- 
terial, it is necessary to give credit where 
it is due. To quote a sentence or a par- 
agraph without indicating that it is a 
quotation is, of course, not honest. But 
suppose that vou change a few words, so 
that it is not a direct quotation, must 
you still give credit? Certainly, for you 
have taken the author’s thoughts. A 
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slight change in the wording does not 
give you property in an idea, any more 
than stealing-a coat and cutting it down 
to fit you would make it your coat. Of 
course facts that are common property, 
such as scientific truths, or established 
facts of history, it is not necessary to 
credit: they do not belong to one man 
more than to another. But where there 
is the right of personal property in an 
idea, that right should be respected. For 
example, if you are writing an address 
upon Washington, you take the facts of 
his life from a book, and it is not neces- 
sary to give credit for them. But if at 
the end of the book there were an elab- 
orate comparison between Washington 
and Jefferson, and you inserted that in 
your speech, taking up the same points 
in the same order, but putting them in 
your own words, it would still be neces- 
sary to give credit. This may be done by 
a phrase such as, “John Fiske has shown 
the contrast between these two men”, ete. 
Such crediting does not weaken the effect 
of your address, rather strengthens it by 
giving it the authority of a great writer. 

In the address, as in the talk, the 
speaker is under an obligation to interest 
his audience. And whether an address 
is interesting or not will depend largely 
upon the selection of material. In our 
speech on Washington, for example, if the 
speaker thinks it necessary to begin with 
Washington’s ancestry, then relate his 
birth, childhood, youth, and subsequent 
events of his life, painstakingly producing 
an abridged biography of the man, it is 
sure to prove uninteresting. The aim 
should rather be to make one’s hearers 
realize Washington’s heroism, or his wis- 
dom, or the application of his counsels 
to the present time. This is the point to 
be brought out, and for this the precise 
year of his birth is of no importance 
whatever. We are back at our old prob- 
lem of plot in narration: it is necessary 
to have a main theme clearly in mind, a 
line of thought that shall run through 
the whole address, and then cut out every- 
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thing that does bear plainly upon this. 

In writing an address, as in a talk, it 
is best to keep close to the language of 
common life. Have you observed that 
people no longer deliver orations? They 
do not often make speeches; they prefer 
to give addresses, or talks. And this 
change in name is significant of a change 
in the thing. An oration suggests some- 
thing formal, dignified, labored; an ad- 
dress is free, informal, practical. The 
style of public speaking has grown more 
colloquial since the days when the fram- 
ers of the constitution debated together. 
In Lincoln’s “Gettysburg Speech”, re- 
garded as one of the masterpieces of mod- 
ern oratory, one can see the power of plain 
words to express great conceptions, and 
express them adequately and _ nobly. 
Flights of oratory are confined chiefly 
to college students, and to members of 
the sophomore class at that. 

In particular, the beginning of the ad- 
dress should be free from any attempt 


at oratorical soaring. To begin in a lofty 
style makes it necessary to come down 
towards the close, producing an anti- 


climax. In the arrangement of the parts 
of an address, the principle of close logical 
order is not so binding as it is in discourse 
that is to be read. A speaker often begins 
by telling a humorous story, which may 
have no connection with his subject at 
all, yet it is justifiable because it gains 
him the attention of his audience, and 
helps to get their good-will for what is 
to follow. But one rule is imperative: 
whatever the beginning, the end should 
be reserved for the most important part. 
Here the style, if desired, may rise to a 
loftier plane, to suit the thought; here 
all your earnestness, all your power, all 
your command of oratory is needed to 
stamp in the impression you would make. 

A point that is important to remember 
in public speaking is, that abstract ideas 
are far less impressive than concrete ones. 
If you are trying to awaken the voters of 
your ward to a sense of their duty in the 
coming election, do not talk to them of 
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civic responsibilities and municipal de- 
bauchery, but tell them exactly how much 
Alderman Jones got for voting for the 
gas “grab”, and how he got it. 

The delivery of an address is for most 
persons the most difficult part of all. 
One suggestion that is very helpful is, 
Don’t be in a hurry to begin. After rising 
to speak, pause for a moment, to gain 
command of the situation. Elbert Hub- 
bard says, “No speaker can afford to begin 
until the audience comes to him. An 
audience is a goggle-eyed, thousand- 
legged, many-headed thing that you must 
subdue or it will subdue you”. The em- 
barrassment that most persons feel when 
addressing an audience is much greater 
with a large audience. than a small one. 
This is due partly to the fact that your 
attention is diffused over so many people: 
you cannot look at the whole audience, 
and the attempt to do so confuses you; 
there is nothing to focus your attention 
upon. .It is a good plan to select one or 
two persons in the audience whose faces 
show they are interested, and speak to 
them. As for gestures, perhaps the best 
advice is to leave them to themselves. If 
you feel like making a gesture, make it. 
To practice gestures, and try to put them 


. in at certain places will almost ‘always ~ 


produce an unnatural, often ludicrous, 
effect. One can make a speech effectively 
without a gesture. Gestures that are nat- 
ural and graceful add much, but forced, 
studied gestures are worse than none. 
Nearly all that has been said of the 
address appliés as well to the toast. This 
is really a short address, in which one 
puts the wit or wisdom of a half-hour 
speech into five minutes. Here, more 
than ever, brevity is the golden rule. One 
other suggestion may be helpful: in giv- 
ing a toast, be yourself. Do not try to 
give a toast like this humorist or that 
master of epigram; give your own kind 
of speech. But you reply, “I’m not a wit, 
I’m just a plain person, without any bril- 
liancy at all, and I don’t see why they 
put me down for this toast anyway”. 
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Well, the people who put you on knew 
you were not brilliant, and do not expect 
brilliancy from you. And it is much 
better to appear as a plain person whg is 
making a plain speech than as a plain 
person who is trying to be brilliant, and 
not succeeding. 

Debate is a form of oral discourse in 
which there is some revival of interest 
at present. Here the use of an outline, 
for the proper arrangement of points, is 
almost imperative. Equally important is 
the principle that no manuscript should 
come between the speaker and the au- 
dience. The use of notes is common, but 
to read a debate is not debating. Get 
yourself full of your subject, and the 
words will come when you want them. It 
is a common mistake of beginners in de- 
bate to attempt to cover too much ground. 
Most questions that are debated in public 
are entirely too broad to be discussed in 
all their aspects in a single evening. The 
beginner does not know this; he finds 
twenty points on his side, and thinks he 
has the case won when he has taken a 
minute to state each one. The old de- 
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bater selects two or three of the weakest 
of these points, shows their weakness, and 
by inference weakens the whole side; then 
taking up his own side, brings forward 
three or four strong points, devoting all 
his skill to stating these so clearly and 
forcibly that everyone feels their weight 
—and wins his case. 

In conclusion, it must be remembere 
that the study of rules alone goes but a 
little way towards making one a good 
speaker. Practice is the thing, and he 
who aims to become a good speaker will 
lose no opportunity to appear in public. 
Yet something may be gained from books. 
To read the orations and addresses of 
masters in the art is to catch hints that 
are often helpful. A good collection of 
speeches, including orations, lectures, ad- 
dresses, and after-dinner speeches, is that 
edited by Thomas B. Reed, in ten volumes, 
entitled “Modern Eloquence” For de- 
baters, an excellent manual is “Briefs for 
Debate”, by Brookings and Ringwalt. 
This contains suggestions for preparing 
and conducting a debate, with references 
to arguments on both sides. 


[End of Required Reading for the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, pages 358 to 392]. 


Home Problems from a New 
Standpoint 








MORE LIFE FOR THE HOUSEHOLD EMPLOYEE 


BY CAROLINE L. HUNT 


WILL accept nothing which all 
} cannot have their counterpart of 
f on the same terms.” In these 
words of Walt Whitman’s can all 
of us who cherish the democratic 
ideal of equality of privilege and oppor- 
tunity express our feelings with regard 





to domestic service, for when we are able - 


to rise above the trials and tribulations 


that the institution brings to ourselves 
and to look upon it from an impersonal 
point of view, we find that the chief 
source of our dissatisfaction with it is in 
the fact that it gives benefits to one class 
by taking their counterpart from another. 

The popular toleration of domestic 
service is due to a misapplication of the 
theory that the family is the unit of 
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society. This theory has, in the past, 
played an important part in social evolu- 
tion by calling attention to and emphasiz- 
ing the family relation. It has, however, 
led to many undemocratic practices. This 
has been not so much because of anything 
wrong with the theory, as because it has 
not been supported by a clear conception 
of the value of the individual life. Thus 
unsupported, it has, by allowing itself to 
become entangled with the theory that 
man is the logical representative of the 
family in society, taken from woman the 
incentive to, and the opportunity for, in- 
dependent action, and has also been re- 
sponsible for the grossest infringements 
of her property rights. Thus unsup- 
ported, too, it has, by emphasizing the 
family as an institution, rather than the 
right of the individual to the family re- 
lation, led to the condoning of the main- 
tenance of certain families at the expense 
of the freedom of individuals to enter into 
the family relation. Thus in slave times 
the family connections of the blacks were 
ruthlessly shattered in order to provide 
the service that was thought necessary to 
preserve the family life of the whites. 

A better working theory, and one that 
is less likely to lead to undemocratic prac- 
tices, is the one that sees in the individual 
the unit, and in the family relation one 
of the most important means for promot- 
ing his happiness and social usefulness. 
Such a view of the value of the individual 
and of the importance of the family re- 
lation leads logically to the conception of 
the obligation of the individual who ac- 
cepts the privileges of the family relation 
so to adjust his life to the lives of the 
other members of his family group as to 
preserve their individual freedom, and to 
codperate with them in the effort so to 
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adjust the group to the social order as 
not to interfere with the freedom of other 
individuals to enter into and to main- 
tain the family relation. 

In the light of this view of society, 
domestic service looms up most undemo- 
cratically. It is so ordered as to bring 
a combination of benefits to a privileged 
class. This combination consists of the 
opportunity to live in retirement with 
those to whom they are bound by kinship 
or affection or by both, and thus to trans- 
form the places where they eat and sleep 
into homes, and the privilege of getting rid 
of the multiple activities which the main- 
tenance of separate homes involves, the 
cooking, cleaning, etc., and thus being 
able to engage in activities of their choice, 
and to secure leisure for social intercourse. 

This combination of privileges is at 
present secured at the expense of a cor- 
responding combination of privileges in 
the serving ‘class. The result is three 
distinct disabilities for this class. The 
first, which arises from the fact that the 
domestic servant has not free choice of 
residence, and must accept the external 
form of home where her employer has his 
real home, may be called ethical, because 
its most serious result is that it takes 
from her the opportunity for moral de- 
velopment that comes from home-making. 
The second is industrial, and arises from 
the fact that she must offer in exchange 
for wages no particular services, but her 
entire time to be disposed of as her em- 
ployer sees fit. The third, which arises 
from her intimate personal relation to 
her employer, is social, and results in the 
determination of her position in society, 
not by her worth nor by her qualifications 
for social intercourse, but by her position 
as a member of the serving class, 
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These three disabilities on the part of 
the servants react on the employers, and 
bring them three forms of inconvenience. 
The first is a feeling of responsibility for 
the sex relations of the employee, a respon- 
sibility that is not felt with reference to 
those with whom the relation is a purely 
business one, such as the butcher, the 
grocer, the seamstress. 

The second is the difficulty of making 
the servants “know and keep their places”. 
This leads at times to such serious dilem- 
mas as the one in which the man found 
himself who appealed to Marion Harland 
through her queries column in one of 
the daily papers to know whether he ought 
to ‘recognize his family servant on the 
street, and, if so, whether he ought to 
lift his hat or merely to nod his head. 
One can imagine this poor man staying 
closely within his office on Thursday after- 
noons, if Marion Harland was not prompt 
with her reply, for fear that if he ven- 
tured forth upon the street he might on 
turning a corner come suddenly upon his 
household helper, and, being still unsup- 
plied with a code of etiquette, not know 
how to conduct himself. 

The third inconvenience to the em- 
ployer is the lack in the servant of per- 
sonal responsibility for good work, the 
inevitable result of time service. 

To remove these three disabilities from 
the employee and the three inconveniences 
from the employer, certain changes in 
household administration must be made. 
First, the relation of mistress and servant 
must be changed to the more democratic 
one of employer and employee. Second, 
the work of the household must be so ar- 
ranged as to allow a person to perform 
one service, such as cleaning, for many 
families, instead of many services for one 
family. Third, the work done in the 
home must be reduced, and then com- 
pressed within the limits of a reasonable 
working day in order that it may not in- 
terfere with the home life of the employee. 

For these modifications in household 
administration the changes that are go- 
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ing on outside of the home are paving the 
way. Public education is helping to re- 
move the stigma of domestic service by 
refusing to recognize class distinctions in 
the distribution of its benefits. Com- 
merce, industry, science, and art are co- 
dperating to reduce the amount of work 
necessarily done in the home. 

Commercial changes are continually 
making it possible to buy commodities 
which it was formerly necessary to pre- 
pare at home. This has been referred to 
so often that it need only be mentioned 
here, although it is one of the most im- 
portant of the social changes that are 
affecting the conditions of home life. Im- 
proved methods of transportation are 
bringing us fresh fruit all the year around, 
and thus reducing the work of preserving 
and of making desserts. Industrial 
changes are making it possible to have 
performed outside of the home services 
like laundry work, mending, and carpet 
cleaning, which it used to be necessary 
to include in household labor. 

Advances in medical science are putting 
nursing on the plane of the professions, 
and making the hospital seem a better 
place than the private house for the care 
of the sick. Hygienic considerations make 
it seem wise that maternity cases also 
should be cared for in hospitals. 

Advances in sanitary science are mak- 
ing it not only desirable, but possible to 
transfer one whole class of duties from 
the housekeeper and her assistants to the 
individual members of the family. These 
are connected with the care of the bedroom 
and its furnishings. Now that it seems 
best that each person should have a sep- 
arate sleeping room, and now that knowl- 
edge of hygiene is available for all, there 
is no reason why every able-bodied adult 
should not assume full charge of his own 
room, having it cleaned and changing bed- 
clothes and towels as often as he thinks 
necessary considering the state of his 
health, the amount of sun that his room 
receives, and the amount of dust to which 
it is exposed. 
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Kindergartens are continually taking 
children at a younger age. Club rooms 
are being made available for private en- 
tertainments. 

Art is lightening household labor by 
teaching a better way in house decoration 
and furnishing. By teaching form, color, 
and design it is showing that a good color 
on the wall, which being vertical sheds 
the dust by reason of the force of gravity, 
may give so much esthetic satisfaction as 
to take away the necessity for many of 
our dust-entrapping decorations; that one 
piece of pottery of good color and form 
may please the eye more than a whole 
mantel-shelf full of nondescript articles 
of bric-a-brac; that plain furniture of 
good form may be more beautiful than 
that which is covered with carving and 
brass filigree. Plain, substantial fur- 
niture and simplicity in decoration are 
not only lessening work, but are making 
it more practicable to turn houses over to 
public cleaners. 

Another change should be mentioned 
which, though at first thought it seems 
to have little connection with household 
management, may prove to be of much 
significance. This change has come about 
through the fact that the time of prepara- 
tion necessary for the professions is con- 
tinually lengthening. The result of this 
is that there is in college towns (and with 
the spread of university extension and of 
correspondence study there is coming to 
be in other towns) a class of young people 
who are still studying, but who must 
and should support themselves. The 
young men of this class now take care 
of furnaces, beat rugs, and perform other 
such services. The young women take 
care of children. If it were not for the 
popular feeling with respect to housework, 
they might be employed in many other 
ways. There is a whole class of tasks 
like the cleaning of silver, the making of 
beds, and the serving of meals which re- 
quire less skill and experience than cook- 
ing and less strength than the heavy 
cleaning. These, as Lucy Maynard Sal- 
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mon says in “Domestic Service”, are fre- 
quently not well performed, yet, on the 
other hand, they involve no principles 
which an intelligent person cannot mas- 
ter in a very short time. After the prin- 
ciples have been learned the. tasks become 
only light routine work, suitable for re- 
laxation after brain work. These tasks 
might be given to the students referred 
to above with profit both to themselves 
and to housekeepers. 

The changes of which mention has been 
made, particularly the commercial and 
industrial ones, have been due chiefly to 
man’s enterprise. This is because man’s 
life has given him a broad and general 
view of society and its needs which wom- 
an’s life has not given to her, and because 
his position as breadwinner has given him 
an incentive to anticipate human demands 
and to meet them with business ventures, 
an incentive which woman’s position as 
housekeeper has not given to her. Woman 
is now, however, fast getting the far view, 
and has the advantage of having also the 
intimate view of human needs which she 
has secured through her care of the family. 
So it is happening that while man is going 
on ahead and initiating great changes, 
woman is following close behind, and di- 
recting the changes into channels which 
lead to the satisfaction of real .human 
needs. Thus men, by establishing great 
bakeries, showed the economic advantage 
of having bread made in large quantities. 
Women, like Mrs. Brainard, of Chicago, 
who started the Home Delicacies Com- 
pany, have followed after and showed that 
man’s methods could be employed in 
making bread that meets the demands of 
taste and health. Men by establishing 
public laundries showed the economic ad- 
vantage of having the laundry work re- 
moved from the home. It was left for 
women, like the Misses White, of Brook- 
line, Massachusetts, who started the Sun- 
shine Laundry, to show that public laun- 
dries could make clothes really clean, and 
at the same time preserve them for the 
future use of their owners (a point which 
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all who patronize laundries will appre- 
ciate). 

This control of changes woman must 
continue to exercise. She must also ac- 
cept the task of adjusting household work 
to the social changes that have already 
taken place. For this double work she is 
well prepared. As an individual she can 
make the adjustments in her own home. 
As a club member she can, in codperation 
with other women, look after the social 
work. 

She can through her clubs establish 
residence clubs where household employees 
can live in comparative freedom, public 
kitchens from which food can be sent to 
be served in private houses, and in which 
the workers will be on the same footing as 
the workers in any other trade, bureaus 
from which special helpers can be sent 
to work by the day or hour, and public 
nurseries which shall combine the bacteri- 
ological cleanliness of hospitals with the 
educational advantages of kindergartens. 
Women’s clubs are particularly well pre- 
pared to do these things, first because fail- 
ure would mean no serious loss to any 
individual, and second, because the mem- 
bers are intelligent enough to make their 
failures as well as their successes of ben- 
efit to those who come after them, an 
important consideration in all progres- 
sive work. 

Besides this public work, woman can 
arrange the work in her own home so as 
to give her helper a limited day’s work— 
of ten hours, say—and thus make her free 
to choose her own place of residence. This 
she may do by preparing her own break- 
fast and employing her helper from ten 
in the morning until eight at night, or 
by going out for her evening meal and 
employing the helper from six in the 
morning until four in the afternoon, or 
in some one of the numberless ways which 
special conditions will suggest. Or she 
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can make such adjustments as shall make 
it possible for her to employ special help- 
ers. In this her greatest difficulty will 
probably arise from the fact that one 
helper cannot perform the same service 
in several places at the same time, and 
the housekeeper’s time schedule will have 
to be changed. It will require an effort 
for her to realize in her conduct that dif- 
ference between disorder and dirt which 
she recognizes with her intellect, and to 
act upon the belief that delay in dish- 
washing involves disorder, but not neces- 
sarily uncleanliness, and that beds left 
open in the sun for many hours are really 
cleaner than those which are closed up 
early in the morning. 

With cooking done in public kitchens, 
with washing done in public laundries, 
with cleaning done by specialists, with the 
individual members of the family taking 
charge of their own rooms, with hospitals 
to care for the sick, and with public 
nurseries and kindergartens to help with 
the care of babies and young children, 
there would still be left certain connect- 
ing links of work. It is these odds and 
ends that the various members of the 
family will have to accept as their tasks 
and perform in payment for ihe privilege 
of preserving family life without shat- 
tering democratic ideals. 

With these changes the household em- 
ployee will emerge from the restricted 
existence of “domestic service” to the 
broader life of ethical, industrial and 
social freedom. 
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HOW THE CHICAGO CITY COUNCIL WAS RE- 
GENERATED 


BY GEORGE C. SIKES 


URING the past summer there 
D have been sensational disclosures 
fT) concerning the operations of a 
“gang” in the St. Louis munic- 
ipal assembly, organized for the 
purpose of trafficking in legislation. The 
existence of corruption was directly proven 
in court, and convictions have been had of 
both bribe-givers and bribe-takers. The 
outcome of the prosecutions so succcess- 
fully pushed by that aggressively honest 
young circuit attorney, Mr. Joseph W. 
Folk, has been wholesome. But the re- 
cent proceedings in St. Louis, commend- 
able as they are, do not strike at the root 
of municipal misgovernment. The mere 
punishment of wrong-doers in _ itself 
affords little guarantee against the repe- 
tition of wrong-doing in the future. 
The evil is deep seated and can be eradi- 
cated only by constructive work covering 
a considerable period of time. If the 
good people of St. Louis merely sit back 
and congratulate themselves on the ex- 
cellent work accomplished in sending 
“hoodlers” to jail, as has been done in so 
many other similar cases, they will cer- 
tainly awake some day to find that the 
conditions have again become as bad as 
ever. Spasmodic reforms are mere tonics. 
The experience of too many American 
cities demonstrates that they do little to 
restore the body politic to a state of 
health. 


Chicago furnishes an example of a city 
in which the council has been thoroughly, 
and to all appearances permanently, re- 
generated. 

In 1895 the Chicago city council had 
reached its lowest depths of degradation. 
The body was commonly believed to be as 
venal as the St. Louis council has recently 
been shown to be. About fifty-eight of 
its sixty-eight members were organized 
into a “gang” for plunder. The pre- 
vailing tone of public sentiment concern- 
ing the situation was pessimistic in the 
extreme. The “gangsters” appeared to be 
too strongly intrenched to make it worth 
while to attempt to dislodge them. There 
was lacking the specific evidence of cor- 
ruption on which to base successful prose- 
cutions. Many prominent and well mean- 
ing citizens talked of the failure of local 
self-government in a way that betokened 
lack of faith in the political morality of 
the people as a whole and in the safety 
and efficiency of democratic institutions. 
Such was the situation when the Munici- 
pal Voters’ League was called into being. 
Today it is held an honor to be a member 
of the Chicago city council, and that body 
ranks in character and intelligence with 
the best legislative assemblies of the 
country. 

In January, 1896, representatives of 
various clubs and organizations met at 
the Palmer House, in response to a call 
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by the Civic Federation, to consider the 
situation, and to see what could be done 
to improve conditions and especially to 
stop on the one hand the blackmailing 
of corporate interests by the council, and 
on the other the robbery of the public by 
franchise-holding and franchise-seeking 
corporations acting in league with the 
council. The domination of the two great 
party organizations by “machines”, which 
meant the control of nominations by the 
“machine” leaders, who workedsto a great 
extent in harmony with each other, was 
conceived to be one of the chief obstacles 
in the way of reform. In consequence, 
many members of the conference were for 
launching a “municipal party” at once, 
as a means of providing new nominating 
machinery. There was division of opin- 
ion as to the practical wisdom of this 
proposition. The outcome of the deliber- 


ations was the Municipal Voters’ League, 
which was set adrift as an opportunist 
organization, to accomplish such results 


as it could, in such way as it could, its 
object being to aid in securing the election 
to city council of aggressively honest men. 

The league at first consisted of 100 
representative men, who were clothed by 
the conference with full power to act. 
This body put Mr. George E. Cole in con- 
trol under the title of president and sur- 
rounded him with an executive com- 
mittee of eight other public-spirited 
citizens. The committee of 100 never 
assembled again. So far as organization 
is concerned the league consists simply of 
this executive committee and the advisory 
and finance committees appointed by it. Its 
members serve for three yearsand vacancies 
are filled by voteof the remaining members. 
It might seem that this style of organi- 
zation would invite criticism. Its ene- 
mies have in fact attempted to discredit 
the league as a body of self-constituted 
censors. But the people have confidence 
in the league and follow its recommenda- 
tions to a surprising extent. That is a 
sufficient answer to all criticism. If the 
mass of the voters should come to suspect 
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the motives of the men who constitute the 
league, or the sincerity of their recom- 
mendations, the usefulness of the organi- 
zation would be ended. 

The first president of the league, Mr. 
Cole, is a business man who had had no 
previous experience in politics worth men- 
tioning. He simply saw that there was 
a public duty to be done and a difficult 
task to be.performed, and he went at it 
in a vigorous and straightforward manner. 
He had the advice throughout of an ex- 
ecutive committee of strong men. At 
the present time the office of president is 
held by Mr. C. R. Crane, who is connected 
with the great manufacturing concern, 
The Crane Company. The secretary is 
Mr. Walter Fisher, one of the ablest of 
the rising generation of lawyers at the 
Chicago bar. It is the president and sec- 
retary who stand before the public as the 
representatives of the league. Their 
names are signed to all bulletins or re- 
ports pertaining to candidates, but no 
important action is taken without the 
approval of the executive committee. 

The first work of the league after its 
organization early in 1896 was to com- 
pile a list of ordinances notoriously inim- 
ical to the public welfare which had been 
passed by the city council. Then the 
printed proceedings were examined to see 
how each of the outgoing members of the 
council had voted on these measures. A 
report was issued to the public giving the 
records of each outgoing alderman as thus 
made up. Those who had supported bad 
measures were condemned as unfit for 
renomination and reélection, and those 
who had voted uniformly or in the main 
to safeguard public interests were com- 
mended. As soon as the party nomina- 
tions for aldermen were made, the charac- 
ter and standing of the various nominees 
and their records in the community were 
carefully investigated. In some wards, 
where both regular party nominations 
were bad, the league used its influence 
to induce independent candidates to enter 
the field. A few days before election, a 
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final report was issued, giving in brief 
the records of all the aldermanic candi- 
dates and indicating which ones ought 
to be elected and which defeated. The 
first year a copy of this report was mailed 
to every registered voter in the city, but 
since that time publication of the report 
in the newspapers has been deemed suffi- 
cient. 

At the first election, several notable 
victories were achieved by candidates 
supported by the league. There were also 
some serious disappointments. It was 
much the same at the next election, in 
the spring of 1897. In 1898 more exten- 
sive successes were scored than before, and 
since that time the league has been the 
dominating factor in the aldermanic situ- 
ation. To begin with, the aim was to 
secure the election of a sufficient number 
of aldermen *o sustain the mayor’s veto 
of objectionable ordinances. This end 
was soon accomplished. The next ambi- 
tion was to have the council organized on 
non-partisan lines, by the honest men in 
it. This was first done in 1899, and is 
now the accepted plan of council or- 
ganization. In Chicago the mayor is the 
presiding officer of the council The com- 
mittees, therefore, are named by the coun- 
cil itself, as is the case in the United 
States senate. But instead of the Repub- 
licans or Democrats, as the case may be, 
meeting in party caucus to decide on the 
committee assignments, six aldermen, se- 
lected for the purpose by a caucus of the 
aldermen who work in codperation with 
the league, frame a list of committees 
and submit it to the council for approval. 

In 1900 this plan of procedure was 
thwarted by the action of the Republicans, 
who had the majority, in organizing the 
council through a party caucus. This 
conduct on the part of the Republicans 
called forth such general public criticism 
_ that in 1901 and 1902 the non-partisan 
plan of organization was acquiesced in 
without serious opposition from any quar- 
ter. Although this committee of six al- 
dermen has always been composed of 
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three Republicans and three Democrats, 
there has been no disposition to assign 
committee places according to the com- 
parative numerical strength in the council 
of the two parties. The real line of de- 
marcation is between the honest, progres- 
sive element among the aldermen and the 
remnants of the old-time “gang”. 

In the earlier days the league met 
both the scorn and the opposition of 
nearly all the leaders or “bosses” in both 
party organizations. But, as the league 
began to demonstrate its power, the leaders 
in many of the wards saw their own pres- 
tige threatened unless they conceded the 
nomination of fit aldermanic candidates. 
It is the practice of the league not to 
oppose any particular organizations or 
men except as they may stand in the way 
of good representation in the city council. 
It is now a common thing for party lead- 
ers of many wards to go to the league 
headquarters to find out in advance if the 
nomination of this man or that would be 


acceptable, and the threat of the league 
to oppose a candidate as unworthy in a 
large number of cases destroys his chance 


of nomination. The league confines its 
efforts strictly to the work of electing hon- 
est and capable men to the council. It 
takes no part in contests over the mayor- 
alty, although at the outset it ‘was im- 
portuned to do so. The league has gone 
on the assumption that it was its prov- 
ince primarily to furnish to the voters 
reliable information concerning men 
about whom it was not easy for the ordi- 
nary voter to form correct judgments. 
Nominees for the office of mayor are 
likely to be men of such prominence that 
the people at large know whether they 
want them or not. But with candidates 
foraldermenitisdifferent. Each ward,rep- 
resented in the council by two aldermen, 
has perhaps 50,000 or 60,000 population, 
and 10,000 or 12,000 voters. The voters 
can not all know the candidates person- 
ally, and usually the majority of the elec- 
tors are able to learn from the ordinary 
sources of information little that is trust- 
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worthy concerning the character and rep- 
utation of the various nominees. The 
league furnishes reliable information on 
these points, and the voters, where they 
have not themselves personal knowledge 
of the candidates, to a large extent follow 
the recommendations of the league be- 
cause they believe its information to be 
trustworthy and its recommendations dis- 
interested. 

American cities are not misgoverned 
because the people prefer misgovernment ; 
they are misgoverned because the citizens 
in their blindness, lacking wise and trust- 
worthy leadership, do not know how to get 
good government. All the Municipal 
Voters’ League has done in Chicago has 
been to point the way. The people have 
done their part when properly guided. 
There are, to be sure, a few wards, of pe- 
culiar constituencies, in which the league 
has been able thus far to make but small 
headway against aldermanic candidates of 
bad public records, but with large per- 
sonal followings. But the men of this 
kind who still remain in the council are 
now in a hopeless minority and without 
much influence on legislation. They are 
not allowed any important committee as- 
signments. No scandalous piece of legis- 
lation has been passed by the Chicago city 
council in the last six years, and that body 
has for some time been intelligently en- 
gaged in important constructive work in 
the interest of the public. 

The league early discovered the neces- 
sity of a platform or statement of princi- 
ples to which candidates seeking the 
league’s indorsement should be asked to 
subscribe. Following is the platform as 
framed for the campaign of 1902: 


I believe that the office of alderman 
involves service for the whole people, and 
is non-partisan in its nature; and that all 
council committees should be organized 
strictly on a basis of integrity and fitness 
without regard to party. 

I believe that the city should have a 
strict and businesslike system of account- 
ing and auditing; and that appropriations 
should be limited to the actual public 
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necessities, and expenditures should be 
kept within the revenue. 

I believe that the streets of Chicago 
should not be given away to individuals 
or public-service corporations; and that 
all franchises creating special privileges 
in, over, under, or across streets, or any 
other public property, should be granted 
only upon full compensation therefor. 

I believe that no future franchises for 
street railways, gas, or electric plants, or 
other public utilities, should be granted 
without expressly reserving the opportu- 
nity for municipal ownership at or before 
the expiration of the grant; that such 
grants should require the best possible 
service for the public and the use of the 
most approved appliances, reserving to 
the council the power to make reasonable 
regulations at all times for this purpose. 

I believe that all franchises should be 
for as short a term as practicable, and 
should not in any case exceed twenty 
years; that all franchises to a given cor- 
poration should expire at the same time, 
and that no franchise for branch lines 
or extensions should run beyond the time 
when the main franchise expires; and 
that all franchises should provide for 
uniformity and publicity of accounts. 

I believe that all public-service corpora- 
tions are entitled to a fair return on the 
actual value of the tangible property em- 
ployed by them in conducting public en- 
terprises over and above all proper and 
legitimate expenses; and that the remain- 
ing income from such public enterprises 
belongs to the people, and should be real- 
ized by them in reduced rates or a per- 
centage of the gross receipts as direct 
compensation, or both. 

I believe that, in addition to the fore- 
going provisions, all grants or extensions 
of street railway franchises to the exist- 
ing companies should require that such 
companies expressly waive all claims un- 
der the so-called ninety-nine year act. 

I believe in the application of the merit 
system to the civil service, and in the 
strict enforcement of the civil service laws. 

If elected, I will spend the requisite 
time in looking after the physical and 
sanitary needs of my ward. 

I place this platform before my con- 
stituents and the people of Chicago, and 
pledge myself to work and to vote in com- 
mittees and on the floor of the council 
to carry out these principles. 


No candidate is expressly required to 
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sign the league’s platform. He may 
write one of his own, if he prefers; but 
he must tell his constituents what he 
intends to do if elected. Signing the 
league’s platform does not secure for a 
candidate an indorsement if his record 
and reputation are unsatisfactory. Con- 
siderable attention is given in the plat- 
form to the street railway franchise 
question, because that is a topic of most 
absorbing interest in Chicago, and has 
been since the formation of the league. 

In casting their ballots for aldermanic 
candidates, the voters of Chicago to a 
very large extent disregard party lines. 
In the election of 1901, for example, the 
Democratic nominee for mayor carried 
the city by a plurality of nearly 30,000. 
At the same election, out of thirty-six 
aldermen elected twenty-two were nom- 
inally Republicans and only fourteen 
Democrats. The league’s recommenda- 
tions were very generally followed by the 
majority of the voters. The newspapers of 
Chicago, with a very few exceptions, have 
championed the idea of independent vot- 
ing in city elections and thus have been a 
very important factor in the work. 

It has been the aim of the league to 
achieve practical results. In the words 
of one of its spokesmen, “it has no use for 
impractical idealism, and it chases no 
rainbows. It believes in seizing and 
using whatever proper means may be at 


hand to reach the best practically attain- 
able results”. Consequently, the prevail- 
ing method of partisan nominations was 
accepted and made the best of. It is 
clearly illogical, however, that men who 
are to disregard party lines when in 
office should be nominated and elected on 
partisan tickets. The system of partisan 
nominations has been found in practice to 
have serious dangers and disadvantages. 
The work of council regeneration in 
Chicago has been accomplished in spite of 
the partisan system of making nomina- 
tions. Logically, that system should be 
abandoned and, instead, all candidates for 
local offices should go on the ballot by 
petition, and in no other way. Such a 
change would make independent voting 
easy instead of difficult, and thus would 
tend to insure still further advancement. 
With the partisan system of nominations 
in use there is continual danger of a re- 
turn to former conditions. 

It is worthy of note that Chicago has 
improved its municipal government by 
taking its council in hand and reforming 
it, and not by depriving the legislative 
body of its important powers and vesting 
them in the executive or in irresponsible 
boards, as has been done in many cities 
under similar circumstances. And for 
this reason the results achieved in Chicago 
are likely to be more permanently bene- 
ficial in their nature. 


THE HARRISBURG ACHIEVEMENT 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND 


President American League for Civic Improvement. 


HE capital city of the great Key- 
stone state has conceived, au- 
thorized, financed, and begun the 
practical execution of a clear-cut 
and comprehensive plan of mu- 

nicipal improvement within a space of 

barely eighteen months. The improve- 

ments projected and authorized include 
5 


filtration of the water supply, a thorough 
revision of the sewerage system, partial 
protection from frequently recurring 
floods in a tributary of the Susquehanna 
River, the paving of fully two-thirds of 
the city’s streets, and the creation of a 
system of parks and playgrounds. Closely 
associated with and contributing to the 
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success of the general scheme are the pur- 
chase and installation of modern high- 
duty pumping machinery in the city’s 
waterworks, and the election of a remark- 
ably able and effective mayor, city con- 
troller, and city treasurer—these officials 
all the candidates of the regular political 
parties, but selected by the people from 
both with exact reference to true efficiency. 
The mayor is a Democrat (in a city nat- 
urally Republican), as is the treasurer, 
while the controller is a Republican. Of 
the six candidates for the board of as- 
sessors, an important body, fixing the tax 
valuation of the city, the best three (two 
Republicans and one Democrat) were 
selected. 

There is nothing especially remarkable 
in the volume or character of the improve- 
ments undertaken by this middle-states 
city of some 60,000 population, the total 
expenditures involved footing up less than 
two millions of dollars, but the celerity 
and the unity of the movement have been 
considered unique. Some of us who were 
in the work day and night for a short. 
but vigorous campaign have since realized 
that we helped to accomplish in just ten 
months, from inception to triumphant 
election, what older cities have worked 
at for as many years and more. 

Looking at the work with hindsight, 
it may be briefly outlined under two 
heads: the campaign of projection, and 
the campaign of education. 

Beautifully and favorably situated nat- 
urally, the Pennsylvania-German conser- 
vatism of the region held Harrisburg from 
any but forced advance for many years. 
A few citizens, notably one observant and 
public-spirited woman, from time to time 
tried to jolt this conservatism into prog- 
ress, with apparently little or no effect. 
Typhoid-laden river water was good 
enough to drink, even when thickened 
with much fine coal in the shape of 
“culm”. No parks worthy the name, 
dirty streets, poor sewers, and a general 
disregard of modern civic cleanliness and 
beauty have long been characteristic of 
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the city. The wave of improvement seems 
to have crept upon Harrisburg almost un- 
consciously, and i doubt if one in ten of 
us realized what it all meant when one 
clear-sighted citizen brought the scatter- 
ing suggestions for improvement into con- 
crete efficiency by proposing and himself 
heading a subscription toward a fund of 
$5,000 with which to employ experts to 
diagnose our civic ills and to prescribe 
for them. 

Here was the first important and crucial 
point that most of all makes the Harris- 
burg achievement helpful and hopeful to 
any community. We were out of order, 
and a thousand of us knew, or thought 
we knew, just what ought to be done. We 
had a thousand plans! But we dropped 
them for the obviously sensible plan of 
employing skilled engineers to study and 
report upon our needs. 

The $5,000 was subscribed in ten days, 
and a meeting of the subscribers called 
to put it in motion. That meeting or- 
ganized a League for Municipal Im- 
provements, which appointed an executive 
committee, including men of ability and 
courage, with ample powers to proceed. 
This committee discounted possible offi- 
cial hostility by inviting into its mem- 
bership, with full power of participation, 
the mayor, the city engineer, and one 
delegate from each branch of the city 
council. 

Correspondence and inquiry were at 
once begun respecting the engineering 
experts needed. Soon selections were 
made, and the three men engaged were 
put to work. One engineer was asked to 
report upon the improvement of the wa- 
ter supply and the river front conditions, 
upon disposing of the sewage now drain- 
ing into a sluggish creek dividing the city 
lengthwise, upon revising the sewers of 
the city, and upon plans for flood protec- 
tion. He put a number of assistants to 
work, and made extensive surveys, and 
his exhaustive report, submitted within 
ten weeks, presented twenty-seven distinct 
plans for the sewerage and river front 
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problems, and a number for improving 
the water supply. It was accompanied 
by extensive and minute plans and esti- 
mates. 

Another engineer was asked to report 
on the best system of paving for our city. 
He included in his report an admirable 
set of model specifications for paving, and 
submitted also many suggestions for va- 
rious streets. 

The engineer for the park system also 
made copious surveys, and gathered a 
vast mass of data, from which resulted a 
comprehensive plan, presenting a number 
of alternative possibilities. 

As we had included in our executive 
committee the city officials immediately 
concerned, we were able to give these 
engineers the advantage of their hearty 
codperation, and to provide access to im- 
portant maps and data. 

Meanwhile, able legal talent included 
in our committee had been investigating 
the law and the borrowing possibilities 


of our city, so that when, in October, 
1901, the experts were ready to report, 
we knew how much money we could pos- 
sibly command. The findings of the ex- 
perts were thoroughly studied, and then 
recommendations accepted as a whole for 


submission to the league. The complete 
reports of the experts were printed, and 
the most essential of their plans repro- 
duced, in a volume of 127 pages and fif- 
teen inserted plates. This volume, dis- 
tributed to the subscribers to the $5,000 
fund and others interested, is now out of 
print. 

With the complete reports of the ex- 
perts, the executive committee presented 
to the league a summary of its conclusions 
and recommendations, covering succinctly 
all the work proposed, within the financial 
reach of the city. This report was dis- 
cussed, adopted, and a new committee, 
known as a campaign committee, charged 
with the further conduct of the improve- 
ment campaign. 

Here, then, was the completion of the 
first step, the campaign of projection. A 
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well-considered, feasible and comprehen- 
sive plan had been prepared, backed up 
by expert advice and copious exact speci- 
fications and estimates. None of this 
projection work was in anysense authorita- 
tive or official as related to the city gov- 
ernment; it was simply the united effort 
of some sixty citizens, in their private 
capacity. To make the plans effective 
there was needed legislation by the city 
council submitting to the people the ques- 
tion of increasing the city’s debt to the 
full constitutional limit in order to pay 
for the work involved, and following this, 
the consent of the voters themselves must — 
be obtained, and also the proper spending 
of the money safeguarded. 

To accomplish the authorization of the 
work was the part of the campaign of 
education, the second vital step. This 
campaign was undertaken promptly by 
the committee above noted. Separate sub- 
committees, acting in consultation with 
the city solicitor, carefully prepared or- 
dinances for the submission of the debt 
question, and these were steered through 
the councils without a break. A head- 
quarters was opened on a prominent street, 
to which voters were invited to see the 
plans and details of the engineers and 
meet those prepared to give information. 
A telephone and an attendant were pro- 
vided. Then, or rather coincidently, other 
sub-cominittees took up their appointed 
tasks. The press committee prepared a 
large edition of a condensed report of the 
experts, giving the essential details of the 
proposed improvements; produced tens of 
thousands of leaflets and cards appealing 
to the voters and taxpayers; placarded the 
town with improvement cards and posters ; 
secured the hearty codperation of all the 
newspapers of the city, supplying each one 
with consistent matter daily for seven 
weeks—and to the enthusiastic help of 
these same newspapers the movement cer- 
tainly owes much—and arranged a semi- 
weekly distribution of literature to every 
house in the city by means of selected 
high school boys, paid for the work. 
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The committee on codperation ad- 
dressed every society and organization in 
the town, asking indorsement and help; 
reached, by letter and through personal 
touch, every clergyman, doctor and lawyer, 
securing from the former many sermons 
on improvement, culminating in a special 
combined pulpit effort the Sunday before 
election, and from the other professions 
united indorsement. 

The funds needed were provided by an 
active finance committee, which secured 
another $5,000 for the campaign of ed- 
ucation from some 150 contributors. To 
give in proportion New York would have 
to raise three-quarters of a million dollars. 

The committee on meetings arranged 
a careful series of meetings of instruction 
in various parts of the city, beginning and 
ending with great gatherings in the court- 
house. These meetings were mostly made 
vital by the use of the stereopticon, flash- 
ing on a great screen pictures and facts 
to attract and instruct the voters and to 
Ques- 


silence opposition by argument. 
tions were invited by an eight-foot inter- 
rogation mark on the screen, as well as 
by word of mouth. Women and children 
were urged to attend, and did attend, these 


meetings. Through the offices of the 
civic club of ladies a simple statement 
of the improvements was read to 8,000 
school children, a shool at a time. 

A special committee of three looked 
after the important and difficult matter 
of securing regular political ward workers 
of both parties to attend to getting out 
the improvement vote on election day, 
avoiding carefully any partisan complica- 
tions. The situation was exceedingly del- 
icate, but the work was admirably done. 

The safeguarding of the possible ex- 
penditure of three-fourths of the improve- 
ment money was accomplished by securing 
the election by the councils, three weeks 
before the vote, of a board of public works 
of the highest character, selected by the 
executive committee of the league. 
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As education progressed the selfish op- 
ponents of the plan became more and 
more active and violent, issuing false 
statements, and interrupting meetings; 
but they only helped! Toward the end 
we adopted the slogan, “Don’t Give Your 
Own Town a Black Eye!” and this deco- 
rated in great letters a music-carrying 
trolley-car that ran over all the city lines 
the day before the election. 

The result of all this planning and work 
was the victory noted at the beginning of 
this account, ending a campaign of little 
more than ten months’ duration. 

As to the status now, ten months later, 
I can say that on the whole we have main- 
tained our advance. The board of public 
works has proceeded with admirable abil- 
ity, devotion and judgment, and its work 
is in good shape. The fears of those who 
were afraid to ask the people for money 
for parks delayed the forming of a park 
ordinance and the making of a park com- 
mission, so that the politicians got their 
fingers on the latter, resulting in a re- 
spectable though colorless body, made up 
of men who had not previously shown 
interest either in parks or improvements 
to any great degree, but who seem now to 
be earnest in their desire to accomplish 
good work. 

The street paving matter, after a stormy 
time with politics and the over-zealous 
efforts of a new paving company to pre- 
vent fair competition, seems close to a 
successful outcome. The new mayor has 
taken hold with rare courage and ability, 
and has already cleaned up many bad 
spots and uncovered other sores on the 
body politic. It is a great thing for this 
municipality to have at its head a man of 
energy and unquestioned probity, who is 
willing, at much personal sacrifice, to do 
for a city what he does for a business. 

Harrisburg has awakened. Much good 
will come out of the shaking off of sloth 
and civic carelessness. Will other cities 
follow our successes and avoid our errors? 





MAKING ST. LOUIS A BETTER PLACE 
TO LIVE IN 


BY MRS. LOUIS MARION McCALL 


A vice-president of the St. Louis Civic Improvement League. 


T. LOUIS, as you know, is prepar- 
ing for a World’s Fair, or univer- 
sal exposition, to commemorate 
the centennial of the Louisiana 
Purchase. The discussion of such 

a project naturally called the attention of 
all good citizens to the prime necessity 
of making the city itself a striking feature 
of the show proposed for the nations of 
the earth, and this necessity was the more 
strongly borne in upon the people by the 
fact that, for years, the municipality had 
been governed by about as incompetent 
and corrupt a set of cheap politicians as 
ever were produced in any place in the 
world. The city was “out at elbows and 
down at the heel”. 

It was about the time that the discus- 
sion of “making St. Louis a better place 


to live in” was taking shape that Mr. 
Robinson’s book,* now the Bible of the 
believers in the City Beautiful, made its 


appearance. The ideas suggested in that 
work appealed to at least one person, who 
thought they should be given effectiveness 
in action. That person purchased a half- 
dozen books, and placed them “where they 
would do the most good”—in the hands 
of men of known civic earnestness and 
high aspirations. These men, in turn, 
distributed the books to others, and in that 
way the circle of those interested in such 
things was widened. The circulation of 
the book in the manner described naturally 
led to correspondence and interchange of 
ideas as to what should be done to pre- 
pare the way for the New St. Louis, 
which all agreed was needed. 

A half-dozen men were of the opinion 
that something should be done. Then 
along came Professor Charles Zueblin with 
a couple of his interesting lectures on 
municipal beautification before the leading 


* “The Improvement of Towns and Cities.” 


woman’s club, and the few who attended 
them came away with ideas as to what 
had been done to make the cities of Eu- 
rope attractive to the people living in 
them. Still later appeared Mr. Albert 
Kelsey, of Philadelphia, with the project 
of making a sort of “model city” exhibit 
at the World’s Fair, and the papers taking 
that matter up created an interest in it 
that resulted in a fair-sized audience. at 
a lecture he delivered in explanation of 
his plans. 

A few judicious interviews with men of 
influence on the local papers secured spe- 
cial attention to reviews of Mr. Robinson’s 
book, and editorials upon the general ideas 
presented therein. This, with the pub- 
licity given to the lectures of Professor 
Zueblin and Mr. Kelsey, was further en- 
hanced in value by the circumstance that 
a campaign for election to the greater 
city offices came on. In that campaign 
the cry was for a New St. Louis, for an 
administration that would give the people 
the worth of their money, that would 
spend the taxes in improvements, and not 
solely in salaries for employees so nu- 
merous that they fell over each other on 
pay day, and were mostly invisible on 
other days, to say nothing of some straw 
men whose salaries were steadily drawn, 
but who could never be located in the 
flesh. The campaign waxed warm. The 
issue of a new and better city grew more 
acute. The suggestion was made to change 
the charter in important respects, to per- 
mit of improving the city. Women, moved 
by the urgency of the discussion, got out 
in various neighborhoods and cleaned 
up streets and alleys themselves. The 
authorities waked up to the necessity of 
enforcing an ordinance compelling the 
cutting of weeds on vacant lots. 

It so happened that the side that won 
in the combat between the two great par- 
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ties was headed by a man who, as mayor, 
had the courage of the convictions ex- 
pressed in the council. He went into 
office and began to keep his word, and so 
continues to do. But of this later. 

A few persons studied the general sub- 
ject of the City Beautiful. A few got 
together and prepared some circulars 
which were sent to the officers of every 
organization that might possibly be inter- 
ested in such a movement. Copies of the 
pamphlets, papers and other literature 
indorsed and prepared by the American 
League for Civic Improvement were cir- 
culated—were placed in the hands of those 
who were thought likely to favor the idea 
of a city beautiful. This had its effect, 
especially as the newspapers kept lively 
on the subject. It was evident at last 
that enough people had been interested to 
justify the calling of a meeting to or- 
ganize for work. The meeting was held, 
and the attendance was moderately good, 
while the enthusiasm was fine. Organiza- 


tion was promptly effected, and in a short 
time the Civic Improvement League was 


actually working. Its platform was pro- 
mulgated, and the workers began to gather 
in more members. The response to the 
movement was most gratifying, and con- 
tinues to be so. The doings of the league 
are regular features of the papers, when- 
ever there are any doings, and there is 
always “something doing”. The officers 
of the league are not above the task of 
preparing statements of the league work 
for the press, and delivering it to the pa- 
pers at the right time. The league has 
striven for publicity. It has been getting 
it slowly, but effectively. The people have 
begun to wake up. Business men are glad 
to pay annual dues for such a cause; in 
fact, everybody takes to the idea kindly, 
as soon as it is made clear that the league 
is not in partisan politics in any sense 
whatever. This helps the league, too, 
with the partisan papers. They don’t see 
a scheme of “the other man” behind it, 
and so they don’t hesitate to push it. The 
league, furthermore, prints a monthly 
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Bulletin that briefly explains what is be- 
ing done, and what we hope to do. People 
actually take a liking to the brochure, and 
demand copies to send to their friends. 

The league may truly be said to be 
flourishing in its earlier stages. It has 
not done as much, perhaps, as has been 
done in other places, but, then, the league 
is young, and St. Louis is not precipitate 
about reforms. Still the league has got- 
ten together many people favoring the 
better city idea, and those people are of 
the sort that can make public opinion. 
There are people in the league who can 
reach the newspapers and induce support 
of measures of general betterment at the 
opportune time. There are some news- 
paper men in the organization, and they 
are interested enough to look out for the 
exploitation and celebration of whatever 
may help along the cause. You see, I 
always come back to the newspaper idea. 
Publicity is what this movement, or any 
movement, must have. Nothing can be 
made to “go” these days without adver- 
tising. The newspapers are the best means 
of reaching the people with or for any 
good cause, and they are willing and 
anxious to forward any and all schemes 
for municipal improvements. Give them 
the ideas and facts, and they will do the 
rest. 

As I said before, the new head of the 
city government, the mayor, early took an 
interest in the league, and kept in touch 
with its officers. He has done everything 
he could to give effectiveness to league 
ideas in the city government. Moreover, 
the police force has been bent to the service 
of the league and of all citizens in this 
respect, through the lively, personal inter- 
est of the president of the police board 
in our work. The police have been in- 
structed to enforce the ordinances that 
make for cleaner streets and alleys, com- 
pliance with the building laws, the aboli- 
tion of protruding street signs, the repair 
of streets and sidewalks after excavation 
by contractors, ete. The police have actu- 
ally begun to arrest and petty judges to 
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fine men for littering the streets with 
scraps of paper. League receptacles for 
waste paper will soon be placed. Official 
action and public clamor have enforced 
the better collection of garbage, and the 
league has taken up sanitary inspection, 
in codperation with the health officer. The 
league pays the salary of women inspec- 
tors, charging the health department a 
fixed price for inspection. Music in the 
parks, that had been discontinued in order 
that its cost might go to the pockets 
of “gangsters”, was reintroduced. Street 
sprinkling and street sweeping are better 
done than ever before. The mayor has 
appointed three members of the league 
on a commission to determine how most 
effectively to make a great road, Kings- 
highway, a fine and impressive boulevard 
according to modern ideas. The agitation 
remotely begun by the league was respon- 
sible for the observance of a cleaning-up 
week all over the city; the newspapers 
took up the idea so strongly that the clean- 


city topic became the fad, and house- 
holders really began to see that they had 
better keep their own premises in order, 
if they did not desire to be criticized as 
backward by their neighbors. 

The league came into existence at a 
time when its general purpose helped along 


other kindred movements. For instance, 
it gave encouragement to the movement 
to have children raise flowers in their 
yards for prizes to be publicly bestowed, 
and $962 was appropriated by the league 
for three vacation playgrounds during the 
summer. 

Plans for broadening the work of the 
league comprise a lecture fund and lec- 
tures on the City Beautiful before various 
societies, self-culture clubs, church meet- 
ings, and in various wards and precincts 
of the city to show the people, with the 
aid of stereopticon pictures, how a city can 
be made more agreeable to live in. If 
they can be shown how it has been done 
for others elsewhere, they will demand 
of their political representatives to do the 
same thing for them. And the political 
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representatives will do it, for the people 
still rule, and they want the best there 
is going, if it is shown that others get it 
from municipal government elsewhere. It 
is also intended to get some idea of clean- 
liness and beauty in a city into the minds 
of public school children by means of 
occasional talks by principals and teachers 
on the general objects of our organization. 
It is proposed to make each of the ten or 
a dozen branches of our new million-dollar 
Carnegie Free Library a sort of beauty 
focus for the neighborhood in which it 
shall be erected. 

Some of the effectiveness of the general 
discussion is to be seen in the fact that 
the most recently erected police stations 
have been made really model buildings of 
their kind and ornaments to the locality 
in which they are placed, while the new . 
fire-engine houses are also conceived with 
some regard for something more than mere 
utility. The value of beauty as an asset 
is recognized even by great commercial 
institutions, and at least four of the St. 
Louis trust companies and banks have put 
up buildings that attract visitors, and, 
presumably, deposits, by their outer and 
inner graces of architecture. 

The leaven is working in St. Louis. One 
can see it and feel it everywhere. The 
World’s Fair project is regarded as a 
blessing simply because it affords a reason, 
appreciated by all, why the city should be 
promptly put in its best shape to receive 
visitors from all the world. The property 
owner, the real estate agent, everybody, in 
fact, is beginning to see that beauty is a 
city’s asset that can be realized upon in a 
splendid manner. It is gradually dawning 
upon everyone that a nice, clean, well-kept 
city is “money in the pocket” of everyone 
who lives in that city. Gradually the 
question of suppressing dust and smoke 
is being more carefully considered. We 
find the merchants, manufacturers and 
real estate owners gladly coming into our 
organization to help that cause along. 
Even the coarser sort of politicians are 
beginning to realize that it makes for 
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their personal popularity to be in favor 
of improvements such as we urge, and 
that they may even strengthen themselves 
by reason of appointments they may get 
for their friends on the forces that may 
be set to work to clean up the town. 

There is less protest than ever about the 
taxes involved in better streets, alleys, and 
sewers, in better lighting, in tree planting, 
and in the general improvement of the 
_ town, to the eye alike of the casual visitor 
and the native. 

All these things have come about, not 
solely as the result of the work of our or- 
ganization, but to some extent at least 
from that cause. It was the discussion 
begun by the agitation of the few who 
first took up the idea that brought the 
matter to general attention. That discus- 
sion has broadened in scope, until the 
desire for “a better city to live in” finds 
expression in agitation for free public 
baths, for a park on the city’s river front, 
for one boulevard through the city east 
and west, and another north and south, 
innocent of street car tracks, and appro- 
priately paved for riding and driving. It 
has intensified the impression of the im- 
portance of a supply of clearer water, 
either by filtration of the Mississippi fluid, 
or the impounding of the clear, unpolluted 
water of the Meramec Springs, at a point 
eighty miles from the city, and its delivery 
in the city by gravity. In short, there is 
such an incipient renaissance in the staid 
old city of St. Louis as is to be found 
nowhere outside of the national capital 
with its stupendous and colossal scheme 
of beautifying the city of magnificent 
distances. it touches everything in the 
city’s life. It moves the people to demand 
the suppression of steam railroad tracks ; 
it urges the Terminal Association, con-. 
trolling all the railroad entrances and 
exits, to abandon the smoky tunnel, to 
use it only for freight transportation. 

And finally the agitation of the things 
for which the St. Louis branch of the 
American League for Civic Improvement 
stands has been not a little instrumental] 


CIVIC PROGRESS 


in causing a MORAL AWAKENING, which 
has resulted in the indictment, trial and 
sentence of three alleged official corrup- 
tionists, and the flight of several others 
to parts unknown. It is all part of the 
“New St. Louis movement” that began 
with a few people agitating in the press 
and in private talk and letters for such 
principles and objects as the American 
League represents. 

We are fortunate in having for our pres- 
ident Mr. George B. Leighton, whose in- 
fluence in the community is an assurance 
of the success of our movement. We have 
the active and financial assistance of more 
than one hundred of our leading citizens. 
We also enjoy the earnest support of our 
mayor, Mr. Rolla Wells, the St. Louis 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects, and the St. Louis Architectural 
Club, all potent factors in a movement of 
this character. 

The membership of the St. Louis league 
has reached a total of about 1,300 within 
a year. Active members pay $2 annual 
dues ; the honorary membership fee is $25 
annually, although several honorary mem- 
bers have voluntarily given larger sums. 
Members receive the league Bulletin, and 
invitations to lectures and to work for the 
cause. There is a paid secretary, and a 
paid manager of the membership depart- 
ment; under the latter solicitors for first- 
year members are engaged on commission. 
Counsel, executive committee, ways and 
means committee, press committee, mem- 
bership committee, legislation committee, 
signs and sign-board committee, play- 
grounds committee, free bath committee, 
waste-paper boxes committee, sanitary 
committee, and general committee, indi- 
cate various organized groups of league 
members. The league goes before the 
people with this statement: 


WHAT THE CIVIC IMPROVEMENT LEAGUE 
STANDS FOR. 


The Civic Improvement League oi St. 
Louis is designed to unite the efforts of all 
citizens who want to make St. Louis a bet- 
ter place to live in. Its general purposes are 
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to create a public sentiment in favor of 
better administration of municipal affairs, 
without in any way invading the domain of 
politics. The league will work for a strict 
enforcement of all the ordinances now exist- 
ing that are designed to make the city clean, 
healthy and attractive. It will work for the 
enactment of such other ordinances as may 
be needed to improve the city’s appearance. 
The league’s >urposes are not chiefly es- 
thetic, though they all lie in the direction 
of cultivating a taste for municipal beauty. 
The league intends io carry on a continuous 
campaign among the people, by lectures to 
the school childre\, and before social and 
fraternal organizations of all sorts, in which 
the advantages of a finer city will be brought 
home to all. These lectu.es will not set up 
impossible ideals of city-beautifying, but will 
be addressed to the practical reforms that 
suggest themselves to even the most unob- 
servant persons in their daily v.alks in the 
city. The league does not hope to transform 
St. Louis into another Paris at once. The 
organization will disseminate literature on 
the general subject of city improvement, 
showing what has been, or is being done 
elsewhere. The league will codperate earn- 
estly with every other organization that has 
similar objects, and will interest itself in 
the efforts for betterment made by residents 
in all sections of the city. The league, in 
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brief, aims to work up steadily a sentiment 
among the people in favor of a new, bright 
and better improved city. 

I have only tried to give you a picture 
of conditions and an impression of the 
atmosphere we have created in the World’s 
Fair city. In so far as it is our work, 
we have only to say that it has been accom- 
plished chiefly through one agency—pub- 
licity of our principles and purposes— 
publicity secured by interesting the press 
NOT IN OURSELVES, but in THE MOVEMENT, 
and so I close with this hint that the best 
work for a civic improvement league will 
be accomplished by the members of the 
league continuing the policy of avoiding 
even the appearance of an attempt upon 
the part of anyone to make personal glory 
or political capital or private profit out 
of the efforts of all to make our cities 
as much a matter of pride as we do our 
homes. 


The Arts and Crafts Movement 


ECONOMICS OF THE ARTS 


AND CRAFTS 


MOVEMENT 


BY RHO FISK ZUEBLIN 


WHE Arts and Crafts Movement 
busies itself incessantly with ma- 
terial things and words about 
them. Yet it is saved from being 
materialistic and hard in laying 

stress on things, furniture, houses, be- 


cause, by its very claims, all these should 
express personality, and may express vi- 
tality of a most kindled and spirited 
order. What, then, of the craftsman 
himself? And what of the life he leads— 
making any triumph possible, or, for- 
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lornly, maybe, any failures necessary and 
excusable ? 

Though quite realistic in its simple 
activities, the very plea of the Arts and 
Crafts Movement is that we have and 
hold ideals, and that we make strenuous 
effort to apply these ideals. This is all 
summed up in the dictum, “Good art 
means good workmanship, and good 
workmanship means better conditions”. 
Consistency and sequence in the art 
thought of the movement lead to a deep 
and rational interest in the social and 
economic phase of the problem involved. 
And if we go a few steps farther, we find 
that this social side relates not only to 
the maker in whose conditions of life we 
just discovered it, but that both prompt- 
ings and duties arise on the part of the 


user. 

First to see and tell us of the action 
and interplay between the art and eco- 
nomic world was John Ruskin, and his 
words were followed by the deeds and 


words of William Morris. The younger 
school of economists have gradually 
granted some of these statements in their 
scientific theories. Though logic and 
mathematics are both time-honored and 
trusted as abstract sciences, we all clearly 
understand that, when applied, allowances 
in calculations are made for the inter- 
workings of the natural laws of the other 
sciences, or the assertion of characteristics 
belonging to materials. And as mathe- 
matics is sometimes, so political economy 
is always, an applied science. 

Thus we know that all the longing, 
all the humanitarianism in the world, 
cannot change the fact of pure mathe- 
matics that two and two make four; yet, 
in every case, mathematics honors, in 
working obedience, the laws of the ma- 
terials to which ii is applied. Ruskin’s 
demand and enlightenment for us lies in 
his assertion regarding the just and neces- 
sary variations in political economy as 
applied to man. Knowledge of and inter- 
est in the human being and his laws of 
life were what Ruskin brought to his task, 
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and these he embodied in the cold the- 
ories of economy, revivifying them with 
sense and power of progress. He recast 
all the economic terms to embrace and 
represent human quantities and values, 
thus making old metaphysical logic into 
rational sequences, capable of most in- 
timate and healthful direction in the 
general economic life of the nation. 

William Morris’s philosophy, as it came 
to embrace art, and the maker and 
the user, is all contained in the words, 
reiterated, I fear, until we have lost some 
of the meaning through very monotony— 
“To give people pleasure in the things 
they must perforce use, that is one great 
office of decoration; to give people pleas- 
ure in the things they must perforce make, 
that is the othér use of it”. : 

While if we turn to the younger econo- 
mists, we find them here and there re- 
linquishing their hard and fast lines, and 
making statements tinged with humanity, 
such as, “We need to turn consumption 
into paths that strengthen the consumer, 
and call forth the best qualities of those 
who provide for consumption” (Professor 
Mershall, of Cambridge), and, “Cost must 
be reduced to terms of life; oniy when it 
is recognized that all cost is expenditure 
of life, and that every consumer by each 
act of purchase is exerting the direct 
power of life or death over a class of 
producers, shall we get a truly scientific 
grasp of the relations between producer 
and consumer in industrial society”. 

We learn that our joys and satisfactions 
in our possessions, even though they be 
quite small and personal, have their so- 
cial relations and meanings. If we follow 
these paths of reasoning we shall find 
that they lead to quite emphatic and 
distinct lessons for the two divisions of 
people, the producers and the consumers; 
we shall see that they make certain claims 
on each for standards and activities. 

The producer (and you will bear in 
mind we are now considering his rela- 
tions and conditions from the economic 
standpoint, having already laid stress on 
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JOHN RUSKIN 


Photograph by Frederick Holliyer. 


his duties purely as an artist) we must 
think of both as the employed and the 
employer. 

Regarding the employed, what is as- 
serted by this special philosophy to be his 
rightful life-demands? They are com- 
prised in a very ennobling and compelling 
theory of work. The claim is made that 
in his work he shall have all sane requisites 
for his body and his mind and his emo- 
tions—that the work and its conditions 
shall mean health, and sense, and delight. 
The Arts and Crafts Movement follows 
and emphasizes in its practice such beliefs 
and precepts. It would assert that “By 
their fruits shall ye know them”, and, “In 
the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat 
bread”, should alike be truths of blessing, 
and not of curse; that work in its essence 
is “a spiritual opportunity of the highest 
order”; while the most tragic thing in 
life is for a man not to be known by his 


works—crowding and clashing circum- 
stances compelling him to constantly give 
out and express what he is not, instead of 
happy chance and change impelling and 
prompting the free and honest. expression 
of himself. 

Such are the rational rights of the 


worker. They are variously expressed: 
Ruskin says, “Unless you provide some 
elements of beauty for your workmen to 
be surrounded by, you will find that, no 
element of beauty can be invented by 
them”.. “All wise work is mainly three- 
fold in character. It is honest, useful, 
and cheerful.” And, “Perfect the day 
shall be when it is of all men understood 
that the beauty of holiness must be in 
labor, as well as in rest; nay, more of it 
may be in labor; in our strength, rather 
than in our weakness, and the choice of 
what we will work for through the six 
days, and may know to be good at the 
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evening time, than in the choice of what 
we will pray for on the seventh, of re- 
ward or repose”. 

If, now, we turn, in still considering 
the question of production, from the em- 
ployed to the employer, what réle shall we 
find he must play? In these days of per- 
plexity and complexity the requirement 
is for very heroism, and Ruskin makes 
the strong plea for the twentieth century 
heroism of the merchant. He must stand 
as a captain of industry in heroic rela- 
tions to both his workmen and the buying 
public. But isn’t the challenge rallying 
and stirring? 


“The merchant’s function is to provide 
for the nation; that is to say, he has to 
understand to their very root the qualities 
of the thing he deals in, and the means of 
obtaining or producing it;-and he has to 
apply all his sagacity and energy to pro- 
ducing or obtaining it in its perfect state, 
and distributing it at the cheapest pos- 
sible price, where it is most needed. ‘ 
Remember always that your business as 
manufacturers is to form the market as 
much as to supply it. If you resolve from 
the first that so far as you can ascertain 
or discern what is best, you will produce 
what is best, you may literally become 
more influential for all kinds of good ‘than 
many lecturers on art, or many treatises 
on morality. Let it be for the furnace 
and for the loom of England, as they have 
already richly earned, still more abun- 
dantly to bestow comfort on the indigent, 
civilization on the rude, and to dispense, 
through the peaceful homes of nations, 
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the grace and the preciousness of simple 
adornment and useful possessions.” 
Stopping here, we might feel that the 
entire burden of life and duty in this 
century falls upon the merchant; we shall 
doubtless still leave a load sufficient for 
a commercial Atlas, yet we will go on to 
see what standards have been set for, and 
what actions demanded of, the consumer. 
The function of the consumer, of course, 
is to choose, to demand, to ask for, and it 
now follows reasonably that we must ask 
for things which bear the marks of the art 
and the life which have been pleaded for 
above in behalf of the artist and producer. 
We must give just recognition to the 
workman and his work. Our choices and 
demands must show appreciation for qual- 
ity expressing the best output of life and 
intelligence on the part of the maker. 
By our likings we must encourage and in- 
crease admiration and joy in the hearts 
and lives of those whose hands fashion 
our belongings. To use some of Ruskin’s 
whimsical expression, we must seek in 
the workmanship of our possessions the 
emphatic marks rather of thought than 
of “patience and sandpaper”. We must 
then ask for things that we know to be 
useful and think to be beautiful, ask for 
things the demands for which express 
the least selfishness and the greatest in- 
telligent appreciation. John La Farge 
has truly said that we do not judge 
a work of art, but that it judges us; so 
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are we known all too thoroughly by our 
choices, no matter how many feeble plead- 
ings we make against the assertion. We 
shall discern that “to him that asketh 
shall be given” is not so simple and flimsy 
a promise as it sounds; but that it is 
weighted with great possibilities and heavy 
responsibilities, quite as capable of bring- 
ing down on our heads curse as blessing. 

A small daughter of a Chicago friend 
has long indulged in the ever-dominating 
child’s wish, the coming of another baby. 
Evidently the powers that be did not pro- 
vide according to her imperious and im- 
patient desires. She began to ponder the 
ways open to her for furthering her own 
wishes, the fruit of which practical medi- 
tation was suddenly revealed one day by 
her exclamation: “Mama, I’ve about 
given up praying to God for a sister— 
I think I'll go to Siegel & Cooper’s!” 
Likewise for ourselves, just in so far as 
we belittle, or degrade, or grow lazy in 
our demands, will we receive meager and 
wretched and lifeless things. 

Are then the demands on the consumer 
easily met? Indeed not. They mean 
education, willingness, and painstaking. 
Regarding the necessary education, Ash- 
bee writes: 


“Wise consumption and distribution 
should be the object of every great com- 
munity; but its existence should be based 
on noble production, and the nobility of 
production can alone be estimated by its 
influence on the producer. Here returns 
the educationalist, for he, if looking to the 
attainment of this, would guide the edu- 
cation of the young to its recognition; 
he it is who would seek the higher educa- 
tion in the understanding of this noble 
production. In this production, and not 
in the painting of pictures, lies art; and 
in the understanding of this, and not in 
the reading of books, lies education.” 


Regarding the willingness and pains- 
taking, Morris pleads with us, we may 
hope effectually. He grants us our choice, 
as consumers, to reject the arts or to 
accept them in the conduct of our life. 
Rejecting them, he says to us: 
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“T have at least respect for the dwellers 
in the tub of Diogenes; indeed, I don’t 
look upon it as so bad a house after all. 
With a plane-tree and a clear brook near 
it, and some chance of daily bread and 
onions, it will do well enough. I have 
seen worse houses to let for £700 a year. 


WILLIAM MORRIS 


Photograph by Frederick Hollyer. 


But, mind you, it must be the real thing. 
The tub of Diogenes, lined with padded 
drab velvet, lighted by gas, polished and 
cleansed by vicarious labor, and expecting 
every morning due visits from the milk- 
man, the butcher, and the fishmonger— 
that is a cynical dwelling which I cannot 
praise. If we are to be excused for re- 
jecting the arts it must be not because 
we are contented to be less than men, but 
because we long to be more than men.” 


But if we accept the arts, he sums up 
the appeal to us in this way: 


“T ask you to apply the remedy of re- 
fusing to be ignorant and nose-led about 
the arts; I ask you to learn what you want, 
and to ask for it; in which case you will 
both get it, and will breed intelligent and 
worthy citizens for the commonweal. Is 
this not worth doing? It will add to the 
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trouble of life? Maybe; I will not say 
nay. Yet if I am right, your trouble will 
be shifted, not increased. We shall take 
pains indeed concerning things which we 
care about, hard and bitter pains, maybe, 
yet with an end in view. But the con- 
fused, aimless, and forever unrewarded 
pains wl.ich we now so plentifully take 
about things we do not care about, we 
shall sweep all that away, and so shall] 
win for ourselves and others calmer rest, 
and more strenuous, less entangled work.” 


Herein are involved both personal and 
world-embracing equations. No general 
law of either qualitative consumption or 
of stoic indifference and simplicity solves 
them. If we discover for ourselves all 
these differential values, we shall know 
how to harmonize hand and machinery; 
luxury and doing without; lavishness and 
reserve. 

As it has been written that “John Rus- 
kin began by preaching to us a higher 
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sense of art in order to lead us up to a 
truer understanding of morality, industry, 
religion, and humanity”—so shall we 
discover in the Arts and Crafts Movement, 
consequent upon its technical teachings 
and workings, a message and mission big 
with meaning for industry and humanity. 
This message and mission may be ex- 
pressed in words of Ruskin, words which 
can easily be dismissed as possessing only 
the rhythmic charm of rhetoric, but which 
afterward return to mind insistent with 
authority, “The possession of the valuable 
by the valiant”. 
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Stories of Heroic Living 


A GIRL I KNOW 


N a small country town of north- 

ern Wisconsin there lives a girl 

I wish you all might know. Her 

name is Lucy White. When she 

was younger she longed to do 

great things. She loved music, and her 

ambition was to study and become a fa- 

mous singer, a singer whose songs should 

cheer and inspire men and women to 
higher things. 

But a great loss and sorrow came to 

Lucy early in her young life—the death 


of her gentle mother. Lucy’s older sis- 
ter, Margaret, tried to fill the mother’s 
place, and watched over her most devot- 
edly. Hard times came, without the 
mother’s careful management, and, try 
as they might, it seemed impossible to 
lay aside anything for Lucy’s musical 
education. 

Then the father married again, a widow 
with a little flock of her own. The new 
mother was not unkind, but she was very 
busy with her own children. Besides, 
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she was of a practical turn of mind, and 
could not be expected to understand the 
sensitive, idealistic child with longings 
and aspirations so different from any she 
had ever felt or could feel. She frowned 
at the idea of wasting money on music 
lessons, and told Lucy she had much 
better be learning to sew. 

Margaret, feeling that she was no 
longer needed in her father’s house, mar- 
ried the young minister who had patiently 
waited for her since before her mother’s 
death. Lucy was indeed lonely now. Her 
heart sank within her. Margaret saw how 
unhappy she was, and took her to the new 
home in the northern part of Wisconsin, 
where Margaret’s husband was pastor of a 
little village congregation. 

But children came to brighten the home 
of the young pastor and his wife. Money 
was not plentiful in the little household, 
and Lucy would not let her brother-in-law 
sacrifice his own family to help her. By 
taking care of a neighbor’s children she 
earned enough money to take some lessons 
in stenography and typewriting. An old 
friend of her father’s offered her a posi- 
tion in Cleveland as soon as she should 
be able to undertake the work. There she 
hoped to study hard in the evenings at 
her music, and so advance a little. 

We see her working bravely on in Cleve- 
land, denying herself most of the pleasures 
that young girls take as a matter of course. 
It was not always easy, in fact, it was 
often very hard, but she shut her eyes 
to the allurements about her, and tried 
to think only of the goal ahead. Thus 
she worked steadily on, eschewing parties 
and theaters, pretty dresses, and tempting 
bonbons. One more year now and she 
would have money enough put aside to 
go to Boston and study. Her music 
teacher encouraged her, and promised to 
make all arrangements for her conven- 
ience there with acquaintances of his. 

Then one spring day when her spirits 
were high because of the happy hopes 
throbbing in her heart, came a telegram 
calling her to her sister’s bedside. Lucy 
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lost no time in packing her trunk and 
taking the next train for Sparta. She 
found her sister stricken with neuralgia 
of the heart, and the doctor gave no hope. 
Lucy, overwhelmed with grief, said to her- 
self that her sister should not die, not 
if love and unceasing care could save her. 
But all the tenderness in the world could 
not keep the death angel away. One sad, 
never-to-be-forgotten morning Lucy saw 
the sun rise with a great ache in her heart. 
The children came to her bewailing their 
desolation. She must put away the in- 
dulgence of her own sorrow, and attend 
to their needs. She never wavered in 
what she immediately saw to be her duty. 
Her sister had been as a mother to her; 
now she would repay that debt by being 
a mother to these little ones left mother- 
less. 

Relinquished without a moment’s hes- 
itation were the long-cherished days that 
she had planned to devote to music. In- 
stead, she consecrated her time and her- 
self to the study of the human needs of 
her little nephews and niece. And in the 
days that followed she found her greatest 
solace from the dull ache and tug at her 
heart in the love of these little children. 

And dear little people they are, whom 
I shall introduce to you this minute. First 
comes Paul, almost twelve now, the worry 
of his dear Auntie’s life. A heedless, 
thoughtless boy, boy every inch of him, 
but a boy true-hearted and lcyal, who 
promises great things for the future. 

Next comes Mildred, aged nine, a shy, 
reserved little maiden, very undemonstra- 
tive, but quick of comprehension—few 
things escaping her bright, observing eyes. 
She has a will of her own, but is a good 
friend to anyone who takes the trouble to 
understand her. 

Richard, just seven, is a regular little 
happy-go-lucky, singing from morning 
till night, and always ready to do any- 
thing desired of him. His aunt hopes to 
see her musical hopes and ambitions real- 
ized in him. Her only fear is that he will 
let the music all out of his energetic little 
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body before he is ten. She gives him les- 
sons with greatest care, that will some 
day be fittingly rewarded, I am sure. He 
and Mildred are inseparable companions. 

Then last, but not least, is Teddy, the 
baby, the dearest, chubbiest little fellow 
that one could see in a long day’s journey. 
He keeps Aunt Lucy busy, when she is 
not otherwise employed in keeping him 
out of mischief. 

Though Lucy ever keeps up a brave 
heart, there come moments when she feels 
her girlhood slipping away from her, and 
she asks herself, sadly, what has she ac- 
complished? ‘What has she done with 
her life? She who had dreamed of stir- 
ring the great world to higher things by 
the magic of her voice! Buried away in 
this little country village, unheard and 
unknown—how different from the life she 
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had planned!. Daily doing and redoing 
the most commonplace of petty tasks, 
tasks that would be drudgery were it not 
that she did them for those she loves. 

Her life of devotion and self-sacrifice 
have taught me a lesson, while its trials 
have broadened and deepened her own 
beautiful, unselfish nature. It is to her 
I turn for consolation and soothing words 
of wisdom when weary of this world’s dis- 
appointments and the exactions of self- 
seeking humanity. 

Lucy White has found something in her 
little corner of the world that many go 
far to seek, and that some never find—she 
has found the better part. When I beg 


to know of her the secret of the blessed 


peace that lights up her beautiful eyes, 
she quietly says, “Because I know for 
me my work is best,” F. B. M. 


TWO FAITHFUL GIRLS 


valley with a little stream wind- 
| ing gracefully through a green 
may meadow; up against the hillside 
but a stone’s throw from the 
stream a large, old-fashioned farm house 
in the midst of tall shade trees; back of 
the dwelling house a great barn, and the 
hilly farm lands stretching away to the 
north and west. Here a quarter of a 
century ago was the home of a happy 
family—the father and mother, and two 
sons and two daughters. Happiness and 
prosperity were the lot of this household. 
Rapidly the summers passed as bounteous 
crops were gathered, and as rapidly the 
winters, with their simple rural pastimes, 
while the children were coming to ma- 
turity, the pride and anxious care of the 
fond parents. 

The first shadow came in the failing 
health of the mother. Like many a threat- 
ening storm cloud that swept down the 
hills, the shadow rapidly grew darker, un- 


iP ICTURE, if you can, a narrow 


til one sad day the hush of death stillness 
came upon that house, and the mother was 
no more. The burden that dropped from 
the devoted wife and mother fell upon the 
eldest daughter, a womanly girl in her 
teens. Nobly did she set herself to the 
task, and, denying herself the pleasures 
of society upon which she was just enter- 
ing with all the expectant interest incident 
to youth, she strained every nerve to fill 
the place of her departed mother. Some 
years passed by, as household affairs and 
farm life moved smoothly along, and the 
family were as happy as they could be 
under the remembrance of their great be- 
reavement. 

Soon this motherly daughter, with the 
quick insight characteristic of her sex, 
began to observe symptoms of wayward- 
ness in her younger brother, her tenderest 
care since she had tried to be mother to 
him; he sought unworthy companions, 
kept late hours, robbing her of sleep many 
a night when she was weary with the day’s 
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duties; he became indifferent toward his 
sisters, and restive and rebellious under 
the advice and rebuke of his brother and 
his father. How her anxious, tender heart 
did ache! How heavily this trouble bore 
down upon her already overburdened soul ! 
But she never complained, and always 
treated her wayward young brother with 
the greatest kindness and forbearance. 

One morning when this boy was not to 
be found there came the second great 
shadow upon this once happy home. Soon 
it was learned that he had gone to the 
Tar West, and for years few and short 
were the letters received from him. None 
may ever know how this girl suffered, as 
from day to day she must bear up under 
her household cares, keep her sister in 
school, and look upon the grief of her 
father, now doubly bereft of dearest 
treasures. 

Meantime the father and the elder son, 
eager for larger returns than the farm 
yielded, unwisely ventured upon a busi- 
ness new and strange to them, at first 
investing the hard-earned savings of many 
years, and finally mortgaging the old farm 
to meet an emergency. Soon their cir- 
cumstances become so straitened that the 
elder brother, meantime married, left 
home to seek his fortune elsewhere, and 
to become estranged from the home of 
his childhood and careless of the home 
ties. The father was becoming infirm 
with age, and the scarcity of money was 
felt more than ever. Everything now de- 
pended upon the girls, to the shame of the 
boys be it said. But they did not despair. 
The elder continued master of the situa- 
tion. She sent her sister to school to 
learn a profession that would in a year or 
two add to their slender income. For 
several seasons she filled her large house 
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with city boarders, and kept things going 
indoors and out, toiling without lament to 
save the dear old home and comfort her 
father, now well stricken in years. 

But years of toil and anxious care told 
rapidly and surely upon the nervous, sen- 
sitive, sympathizing girl. Neighbors be- 
gan to remark upon her worn and haggard 
appearance, saying, “Poor girl, it is too 
much for her ; it cannot last much longer.” 

One bright spring day, being unusually 
burdened with her arrangements for the 
summer’s business, while in conversation 
with friends, memory suddenly failed and 
speech became incoherent while all real- 
ized that the end had come. Hastily the 
younger sister was summoned from her 
professional duties, and the sick woman 
hurried away to a hospital, where her 
case was pronounced hopeless nervous 
prostration and reason dethroned. Truly, 
she had given her life for her friends; for 
her home and her loved ones she had sac- 
rificed all. 

What now of the home? The younger 
sister, now in possession of a remunerative 
position, hastens to the rescue. With de- 
votion and self-sacrifice unsurpassed, she 
freely gives her earnings to meet hospital 
expenses, and at all spare intervals alter- 
nates between attentions to her afflicted 
sister and her grief-stricken father, mak- 
ing frequent. visits to the old homestead, 
now in danger of passing into the hands 
of strangers. Though but a girl, she bears 
the burden of deep sorrow and distressing 
cares without a murmur. Though tal- 
ented, she must give up the hope of attain- 
ing her ideal in her profession; nay, she 
must even smother the flame not long 
since kindled for him who would gladly be- _ 
come her partner for life. Duty calls for 
sacrifice, andshe willingly makesit. E.R. 
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T may interest the readers of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN to know some- 
thing of the progress that has 
been made by the children in out- 
door study. Mothers and teachers 

have entered into the work with spirit, 
and the interest grows day by day. 

In October a movement was started 
through the little publication, Pets and 
Animals, to organize all the children 
whom we could reach into Junior Nat- 
uralist Clubs. These clubs are under the 
direction of John W. Spencer, of Cornell 
University, who for years has been known 
and loved by the children of New York 
state. His interest in young people is 
genuine, and they know it before the 
acquaintance is of long standing. 

The Junior Naturalist Clubs are or- 
ganized in a very simple manner. The 
children are encouraged, however, to elect 
officers and hold formal meetings occa- 
sionally. Many teachers tell us that they 
find this very helpful in teaching the 
children to “talk on their feet”. 

As we read the “dues” sent by the 
members of the clubs we feel that our 
work is strengthening as the days go by. 
The “dues” are the letters sent to “Uncle 
John” each month, giving an account of 
the things in the outdoor world that have 
interested the writers. Usually the chil- 
dren select for the principal part of their 
letters one of the topics suggested in the 
Junior Naturalist lesson which appears 
each month in Pets and Animals. 

The teachers throughout the country 
are giving us a great deal of inspiration 
by their ready help in promoting the work. 
Many introduce Nature Study in connec- 
tion with the language lessons, and find 


that it provides interesting material for 
compositions. Letters to “Uncle John” 
are cheerfully written. We know this 
as we read them, and we feel grateful to 
the teachers for sending us the first draft 
of the children’s work. We do not crit- 


* icize the penmanship and spelling. We 


want to know what the children see in 
the outdoor world, and what they think 
about the things that they see. Their 
letters will speak for the value of the 
work better than anything that I can say. 
Following are a few that I have selected 
from among the thousands we have re- 
ceived : 


AN EXPERIENCE IN THE CABBAGE 
PATCH. 


Dear Uncle John: 

We went up on the hill on Thursday 
afternoon as far as John Brady’s field, 
and while we were going over the road 
we stopped at his cabbage field to see if 
we could get any bugs off them. We got 
a hole lot of them. We put them in 
a pail. While we were picking them, 
one of us pulled a head of cabbage, and 
began to throw it. John happened to be 
coming up a field. We all stood and 
showed him all the bugs. We ‘vent on a 
little farther. We came to a field where 
there was a lot of rocks and stones. We 
lifted them up, and we found a whole 
wasps’ nest. I lifted a big stone, and 
we found a ground mole who lived in the 
stones. Yours cordially, 

WILLIE. 


Was it to conciliate John Brady that 
the youngsters showed him the bugs, or 
for the real pleasure that it gives to pass 
nature knowledge along? In this case I 
am a little inclined to think it may have 
been the former. It is interesting to note, 
however, that as soon as we learn some 
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new thing in the outdoor world we want 
to tell someone about it. 

Early last spring I had an interesting 
experience along this line. On a farm 
near my home I found a few wild ginger 
plants in blossom. A plowman was work- 
ing near when I discovered them, and I 
showed him the strange blossom and the 
pretty, satiny leaves. Then I asked him 
to taste the root and see how nice and 
woodsy and gingery it was. 

Not long after this I met the owner 
of the farm. During the course of con- 
versation, he said: “I was surprised the 
other day to find my man interested in 
wild flowers. He showed me the queer 
blossoms on the wild ginger, and spoke of 
the texture of the leaves. He also asked 
me if I had ever tasted of the root and 
noticed how it made one think of the 
woods”. Thus the interest is passed on. 


We want our boys and girls to know and 
love outdoor things, and to teach others 


to know and love them. 


A SATISFACTORY LITTLE LETTER. 
JAMESPORT, N. Y. 
Dear Uncle John: 

Our teacher has just been telling us 
about you, and asking us if we did not 
want to join your club. Most all of the 
school consented except some who didn’t 
think they could write a letter good enough 
to send anywhere, but the teacher says 
you Go not care anything about how the 
letter looked and how the words were 
spelt as long as you could read it. 

Teacher says she expects you know her, 
for she had a club in the school she was 
teaching last year. 

Teacher brought two butterflies to 
school today. One of them is on the wall 
now, and the other one is on the ink 
bottle on teacher’s desk. They stay in 
the same place all the time. It seems 
strange to me why they don’t fly and 
crawl about. Once in a while they crawl 
a little way, but teacher says maybe they 
are too young to fly. I will describe the 
butterfly, because I would like to know 
what the name of it is. 
color, with dark red spots on it; it is about 
two inches broad from wing to wing, and 
about one inch long. 

A few days ago I joined a Mercy band, 


It is yellow in ° 


which our teacher organized. She asked 
all those that joined to sign the pledge. 
This is the pledge: “I will try to be kind 
to all harmless dumb creatures, and pro- 
tect them from cruel usage.” Some of 
the boys did not sign the pledge because 
they wanted to shoot and stone the birds. 

We have a very large school for one 
teacher, there being about forty scholars 
here now, but quite a good many more 
coming later. 

Well, I have written quite a long letter, 
and now I must get to studying my other 
lessons, as I am writing this in school. 

Good-by, Uncle John. I hope you will 
answer this letter. Very truly yours, 

IRENE TUTHILL. 


This letter pleased us for two reasons. 
One, the little girl was led to feel that 
we cared more for the thought in her 
letter than for the appearance. The 
other, that something of real live interest 
was brought into the school room, and 
the child had an opportunity to observe it. 


AN EARNEST YOUNG NATURALIST. 


Dear Uncle John: 

We have our terrarium. We got moss, 
wooley bear, grasshoppers, toads, and the 
lace-winged fly, and many other things. 
We have some cocoons. The lace-winged 
fly died. We are going to get another 
lace-winged fly. 

The big wooley bear has 14 legs, and 
little wooley bear has 10 legs. The color 
of wooley bear is brown and black. He is 
a cunning little fellow. The most of his 
time he is curled up. 

We have not yet the cricket or the liz- 
ards or the katydids. The grasshoppers 
have six legs and two feelers. It sounds 
funny to hear a cricket sing, and a frog 
croak. 

I haven’t seen many wooley bears. What 
are katydids? I have seen a lot of little 
snails. Wooley bear can walk very fast. 
He has got a lot of little hairs on his 
back. We have the cocoons of the lace- 
winged fly, and we have got the eggs. 

I think the color of the eggs is white. 

Your niece, Rouru. 


THE BIRD WAS NOT STONED. INTEREST 
SAVED HIM. 
Dear Uncle John: 
We enjoyed your very interesting letter 
very much, and all had to laugh when 
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the teacher read about the chewing gum. 

I am going to tell you about the last 
time I went out into the country. I and 
three more boys went to a near-by woods, 
called Seepmores woods. We intended to 
get beechnuts, but when we got there the 
outer shell hung on the tree, but the 
inside was gone. I think the squirrels 
must have beaten us. So we went over the 
road for a walk, and came to an apple tree 
which stood near the road. We got quite 
a few apples here, and then went further 
on. Soon we came to a tree bearing snow- 
white apples. Now all four had our coats 
and waists full, which amounted to nearly 
a bushel. Then we came back. On the 
way back we got into a swamp and had 


to go back. Then we saw a woodpecker . 


sitting on a tree. One boy wanted to 
hit him with a stone, but I said no, see 
what he does. He pecked on a tree and 
then flew away. As he went so quick 
I could not get a good look at him, so I 
could not describe him. We were gone 
from 8 A. M. until 2 P. M. 

The other day we went after minnies 
because the Mohawk is flooded. We did 
not go far because it was cold and we got 
no minnies. Yours with respect, 

FRED. 


By interesting the children in the birds 
we can do more to encourage them to 
protect these little wood folk than by 
preaching. 


FEAR OF A CATERPILLAR. 


Dear Uncle John: 

The leaflets are very interesting. We 
have in our room a butterfly, grasshopper, 
caterpillar, and cricket. We look at them 


before school. They are very interesting. 
What do you call the caterpillar a wooley 
bear for? A girl was with me and I 
found a caterpillar. I was afraid to pick 
it up, but after I picked it up on a leaf 
and the girl who was with me carried it 
to school in a paper and when we got to 
school she missed it, and she found the 
caterpillar in her sleeve. The house is 
too small to keep them in, and we are 
going to have a large house for them. 
The charter is very nice. A buy framed it 
for us, and it is hung in the front of the 
room. I will close now, so good-by. 
Your niece, Amy. 


It has been of great interest to me in 
my Nature Study teaching to note how 


quickly children overcome their fear of 
caterpillars if they are helped a little. 
Many young folks suffer through fear of 
caterpillars, salamanders, snakes, and the 
like. Last summer I spent the greater 
part of six weeks with a class of girls 
who at first frankly expressed their dis- 
like of “crawling things”. Before the 
term was over they handled all sorts of 
caterpillars and salamanders, and it was 
with difficulty that I restrained them 
from taking a pet snake out of the ter- 
rarium. These girls will not be likely 
to have their fun in the woods interfered 
with by creeping things in the future. 


THE ANIMAL MENTIONED MUST HAVE 
BEEN A SALAMANDER. 


Dear Uncle John: 


We got the leaflets last week. They are 
interesting to the class of children. 

In our terrarium we have two grass- 
hoppers one cricket, caterpillars, toads 
and a beetle. 

There is an animal which a lady found 
in her cellar. Its body is about two and 
one-half inches long, and its tail is about 
one inch and a half long. Its body is a 
brownish red with black spots on it. Its 
tail is thick at the body part, and narrow 
and thin at the end. 

I like the leaflets very much now and 
after I get the next one better. I cannot 
think of any more to tell, so I will close. 

Your niece, NELLIE. 


CRICKETS AND GRASSHOPPERS. 


Dear Uncle John: 


The back of the grasshopper comes up 
to a peak like a roof. They jump high, 
and some of the grasshoppers will swing 
on a tall piese of grass. You pick up a 
grasshopper and say, Give me some honey, 
and I’ll let you go, and they will give 
you some honey. It is a brownish stuff. 
Then they will take it back in and hop 
away. It is very hard to catch a grass- 
hopper, they hop so fast and are so quick 
about it. 

The crickets make a funny noise at 
night. You cannot catch them; they are 
to quick for you. They will sing away at 
night but they are quick. When in ac- 
tion they do not jump high, but they can 
hide in the grass where you cannot find 
them. Your nephew, WILFRED. 





The United States as an Art Center 


THE BARBIZON SCHOOL I 


BY N. HUDSON MOORE 


90 the American public, practical, 
hurrying, hard, eager for the 
mighty dollar, and none too much 
blessed with sentiment, does the 
“Romantic School of Painting” 

chiefly owe its rise and triumph. At 
first glance this may seem a very sweeping 
statement, but pin it down by means of 
records, sales, and dates, and you will 
find it is but just. 

Of all the men who lived in the little 
village of Barbizon which ultimately gave 
its name to the group, only one, Narcisso 
Virgilio Diaz de la Pena seems by virtue 
of his hearty and genial nature (a herit- 
age from Spain, no doubt) to have tri- 
umphed over the sorrow and harassing 
cares which weighed down his compan- 
ions. 


JEAN BAPTISTE CAMILLE COROT. 
b. Paris, 1796. d. Paris, 1875. 


Corot, a man apart, while belonging to 
the Romantic School, the School of Bar- 
bizon, stands on a pedestal a little to one 
side, and >f him we shall speak first. For 
an artist he led an unusual life, and its 
influence we see reflected in his work, 
dreamy, poetic, and, in a measure, joyous, 
with nymphs and gods and goddesses 
floating through it. His father was of 
peasant stock, his mother a Parisian 
dressmaker, and they gave the boy a good 
education, chiefly in the city of Rouen. 
When he was about twenty they bought 
a country house at Ville d’Avray, a little 
town ten miles from Paris. Corot him- 
self‘ explains that it was from the scenery 
at Ville d’Avray that he derived his taste 
for the poetic in landscape, yet more than 


any other member of the Romantic School 
was he affected by the classic element 
which had pervaded French art nearly 
up to the time of his birth. 

At the age of twenty-one, with an al- 
lowance of about $300 a year from his 
father; Corot set sail on a sea of art. He 
went to Rome, the goal of all artists, and 
in 1827 sent his first picture to the Salon. 
His life was one of those happy ones 
which have no history. He never married, 
he lived through no agonizing poverty, 
his friends loved him, and his beloved 
Mistress Art filled his life. 

Of his very early work we find small 
record in this country, the “Martyrdom 
of St. Sebastian”, exhibited in the Salon 
in 1853, and now belonging to the 
Walter’s collection in Baltimore, is the 
earliest. The “Dante and Virgil” which 
we show is one of two of this subject, and 
probably the earlier, as the second one 
was exhibited in 1859, and is owned in 
France. The superb “Dance of the 
Nymphs”, belonging to the estate of the 
late Jay Gould, and the poetic “Orpheus 
Greeting the Morn” which hung for many 
years in the rooms of Cottier & Co., New 
York, were both exhibited in the Salon 
of 1861. The “Wood and Lake”, which 
is given as an example of Corot’s matured 
style in Hamerton’s “Landscape”, belongs 
to Mrs. Potter Palmer, of Chicago. To 
many minds in his “Orpheus” he touched 
the heavenly string of poetry and “revived 
the ring of the Dryads under the foliage 
of the sacred woods”. In this one picture 
he locked up a “magic world within a 
landscape vague, powdery, silvery, bathed 
in a light divine”. 





This is the third paper in a series which will show what foreign art may be seen in the United States. 
Articles on English Painting appeared in October and November. 
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DANTE AND VIRGIL 
By Jean Baptiste Camille Corot. In the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
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THE BARBIZON SCHOOL 


Every member of this Romantic School 
filled precisely his own niche. Corot was 
the apostle of light and air. His touch 
is as light as the zephyr which fans the 
leaves of his trees. He called himself a 
skylark, but he was an eagle, unparalleled 
in his manner of treating a landscape and 
rendering it distinctly personal. 
him tints have the value of positive col- 
ors, and his lilacs, grays, violets, and 
straws are used with a vigor which gives 
them a distinct power. His greatest 
charm, his unique distinction, is the man- 
ner in which he gets away from the me- 
dium of paint, and the spiritual beauty 
and significance he gives to his subjects. 

The “Dante and Virgil”, charming as 
it is, lacks the ethereal loveliness of many 
of his later paintings, but it still must 
be considered an example of his matured 
manner of treatment, for he was over 
fifty at the time it was painted. It betrays 
the master’s hand in the manner of light- 
ing the composition, but is less rich in 
those delicate tones and charming transi- 
tions than we expect from the apostle of 
poesy. 

Happily for Corot, recognition of his 
talent came while he was still alive. In 
1847 he was decorated with the “Legion 
of Honor”, and each succeeding year saw 
him farther on his way, though critics 
still ignored his work. In 1874 a grand 
fete was given in his honor, and his 
brother artists presented him with a gold 
medal. 

He was a prolific painter who kept 
steadily at his work, and turned out an- 
nually many completed pictures in his 
forty-eight years of labor. Many of them 
are of large size, like the “Orpheus”, but 
we should say that a majority would come 
within a limit of thirty by twenty inches, 
like Mrs. Potter’s “Evening”, or Mr. 
Armistead’s “Landscape”, or the “Atelier 
de Construction”, belonging to Miss 
Breeze. There is scarcely a public gal- 
lery in this country which does not own 
one or more good examples of this master, 
and private collectors have many more. 


With . 
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One of the very best private collections of 
the masters of the Barbizon School was 
gathered by the late Albert Spencer, a 
gambler by profession, who had collected 
in a small house in New York City a most 
notable number of valuable pictures. 
After his death these pictures were sold, 
and it is impossible to trace their wan- 
derings. It seems, however, reasonably 
certain to take for granted that they re- 
mained here, as there is only one record 
of a famous picture by a Barbizon master 
having returned from this country to the 
land which saw its birth. 

One branch of Corot’s art to which he 
was much devoted has no examples in this 
country. This was fresco painting. These 
frescoes were confined to private houses, 
and to the little church at Ville d’Avray. 
Six views were painted on the walls of a 
summer house in the poet-painter’s gar- 
den, and these have been transferred to 
canvas by the present owner of the house 
at Ville d’Avray. 


JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET. 
b. Gruchy, 1814. d. Barbizon, 1875. 

It is, however, when we turn to Jean 
Francois Millet, the true founder of the 
Romantic School, peasant-painter and son 
of the soil, that we appreciate that the life 
of Art may contain a world of sorrow. 

Almost from the moment he could walk 
he became a victim of the grinding life 
of the French peasant, and dominated by 
the strange rules which govern it. Just 
how his mother, a daughter of gentlemen 
yeomen, came to marry Millet, the peas- 
ant, one does not learn, but she did, and 
became the mother of many children, who 
passed according to peasant fashion under 
the rule of Millet’s mother, who also man- 
aged the house. This was in order that 
her daughter-in-law might give all her 
time to working in the fields. 

Till his eighteenth year Jean Francois 
was a farm laborer, bending his back to 
hoe or plow, toiling early and late like 
the rest of the family. At this time he 
made some charcoal drawings, and even 
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to his father they appeared so good that 
a journey was made to Cherbourg, and the 
drawings were shown to a painter named 
Monchel; it was by his emphatic encour- 
agement that Millet was released from 
farm work and set out on the rugged road 
of Art. Now commenced a ceaseless strug- 
gle for life, a battle waged by a man, 
proud, shy, oversensitive, and awkward, 
who took offense easily, and to whom 
dreams were more real than the actualities 
of life. 

He was no mere rustic boor, notwith- 
standing his life, and read Shakespeare, 
Walter Scott, Homer, Byron, Beranger, 


and Victor Hugo, and, in fact, everything” 


he could manage to borrow from a friend 
who was clerk in a library. 

In 1840, when Millet was twenty-seven 
and had spent some years working with- 
out teachers, in Paris, he sent two pictures 
to the Salon. One was accepted, and re- 
mained unnoticed. The same year he 
passed some time at Cherbourg painting 


portraits, signboards, religious pictures, 
anything which he could sell for a few 


francs. In 1841 he married, and three 
years later the young wife died, her death 
no doubt hastened by the hardships en- 
dured. It was not until 1848 that from 
Barbizon issued the first of those agri- 
cultural transcripts of life which we as- 
sociate with this artist’s name. His work 
was unpopular. The Parisians did not 
relish his brutal treatment; they wished 
to see peasants only in their holiday 
clothes, in festival attire, as it were, so 
his serious pictures, of which he produced 
about three a year, were not sold. 

Millet himself says, “The gay side of 
life never shows itself to me. I do not 
know where it is”, yet to provide bread he 
made quantities of drawings and pastels 
quite remote in treatment and subject 
from the work of his heart. Women bath- 
ing, nude groups, rustic couples dancing, 
bird’s-nesting, and holiday making were 
turned out by the score, and sold at from 
three to six or seven francs. While no 
doubt there was never the pinch of actual 
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starvation in the little cottage at Bar- 
bizon (he had married again in 1845), 
there was great poverty. 

He was the victim of and was persis- 
tently plundered by the middleman, who 
bought his pictures at the lowest and sold 
them at a fair rate, or even laid them by 
for a future market. From 1848 till 1875 
he lived at Barbizon with his wife and 
family—nine children—robbed by deal- 
ers and false friends who kept him in 
poverty while they acquired his valuable 
work on which they ultimately became 
rich. 

It is pleasant to know that in his ex- 
tremity it was some Americans who 
stepped forward, bought some of his work, 
raised money for him, and helped him 
with sympathy and _ encouragement. 
Among these were the late Wyatt Eaton, 
an artist of no mean note himself, Will 
H. Low, now one of our most prominent 
mural artists, and the late Mr. Martin 
Brimmer, of Boston, who bought “The 
Harvesters” from the Salon of 1853. 

Millet produced about eighty of his 
signed and characteristic pictures. Over 
fifty of these are owned in America, and 
one, considered his masterpiece, was 
bought fourteen years after his death by 
some Americans for a sum which, had it 
come during his lifetime, would have per- 
manently removed him and his family 
from want. This was “The Angelus”, the 
one example before referred to as being 
held here and then going back to France. 

“The Angelus”, when first sold, brought 
$500. At the Secretan sale at Paris it 
was knocked down to the French Govern- 
ment for $116,130. The government de- 
cided the price was too high, and the pic- 
ture was taken at that figure by the Amer- 
ican Art Association of New York. Our 
customs authorities charged a duty of 
$35,000, which they consented to remit 
if the picture did not remain here more 
than six months. It was bought by M. 
Chauchard, of Paris, for $150,000, and 
he has signified his intention of leaving 
it to the Louvre. 
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THE SHEPHERDESS 


By Jean Francois Millet. In the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
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Four collections of the Barbizon School 
have been dispersed within the last ten 
years, the Spencer, Morgan, Erwin-Davis, 
and the small but good ones belonging to 
what was the Powers Art Gallery, of 
Rochester, New York. 

“The Sower”’, which we are so fa- 
miliar with in etchings and engravings, 
belongs to the Vanderbilt collection, and 
the small original picture of this subject, 
painted in 1851, belongs to Mr. Quincy 
A. Shaw, of Boston, who owns twenty 
pictures, pastels, etc., by Millet. 

Besides the fifty odd pictures by this 
artist owned in this country, the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts is rich in a collec; 
tion of watercolors, pastels, and pen and 
ink drawings, twenty-nine in number, 
which show the side of Millet’s art with 
which we are less familiar. 

“The Shepherdess” we show is one of 
five painted at various times by Millet, 
and, so far as we know, the only seated 
one. It belongs to the Boston Museum of 


Fine Arts, and was the gift of the late Mr. 


S. D. Warren. It is a good example of 
Millet’s ait, painted in the usual light 
key, and full of the sentiment Millet man- 
aged to infuse into his humblest workers. 
She has dropped the distaff and looks 
ahead, while the sun shines on the hot 
plain behind her, almost wilting the 
flowers at her feet. Millet never used a 
model, and these pictures were worked out 
from scenes and impressions carefully 
noted in his mind. 

After the death of Millet in 1875, a sale 
of twenty-two pictures left in his studio 
was held, and brought $36,000. It was 
not until nearly fifteen years later, owing 
to the eagerness of American collectors, 
that a really fine Millet almost touched 
the market price of a Raphael. 

In Millet’s work his composition is gen- 
erally elegant. His manner of preserving 
balance, the distribution of masses, and 
the relation of each part of the picture 
to the others show his admirable method. 
There is a severity, a sobriety, a breaking 
loose from conventionality, and at the 
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same time a perfection of result that 
marks the genius of the man. He is un- 
rivaled in his way, and though his follow- 
ers have been many, his art is approached 
by none. 


PAINTINGS OF THE BARBIZON SCHOOL 
OWNED IN THE UNITED STATES. I. 


It is very difficult to trace the movements 
of pictures from one private gallery to an- 
other; they often change hands without 
the public’s being made aware of the fact. 
The beautiful collection of the Barbizon 
masters belonging to the late Mrs. S. D. 
Warren, of Boston, was sold in January, 
1902,, and passed into many different collec- 
tions. The following lists have been made 
as complete as possible, and it is safe to 
assume that all the following pictures are 
in this country, even if some of them have 
recently changed owners. 


JEAN BAPTISTE CAMILLE COROT. 


“At Break of Day.” H. C. Gibson, Esq., 
Philadelphia. 

“Banks of a River.” 
phia. 

“Bather.” Art Institute, Chicago. 

“Dance of Cupids.” Estate of C. A. Dana, 
Esq., New York. 

“Dance of Nymphs.” 
Esq., New York. 

“Dante and Virgil.” 
Fine Arts. 

“Edge of the Woods.” 
New York. 

“Evening.” 

“Evening Star.” 
timore. 

“Farm at Toulon.” 
New York. (Sold.) 

“The Ford.” Erwin-Davis collection, New 
York. (Sold.) 

“In the Marshes,” Mr. Sears, Boston. 

“Italian Girl.” Mr. Sears, Boston. 

“Lake of Nemi.” H. V. Newcomb, New 
York. 

“Landscape, Nymphs Bathing.” 
Museum of Fine Arts. 

“Landscape, with Boat.” 
Chicago. 

“Landscape, with Stream.” 
Chicago. 

“Landscape.” W. T. Carrington, Chicago. 

“Landscape, with Pool.” Cyrus H. McCor- 
mick, Chicago. 

“Landscape, with Dancing Figures.” 
F. G. Logan, Chicago. 

“Landscape, with Men in Boat.” 
Gibbs, Esq., New York. 

“Morning.” Late Albert Spencer. (Sold.) 

“Nymphs Dancing.” C. Vanderbilt estate, 
New York. 

“Nymphs of the Aube.” 
adelphia. 

“Orpheus Greeting the Morn.” 
Cottier, New York. 


Mrs. Borie, Philadel- 


Estate of Jay Gould, 
Boston Museum of 
F. A. Gibbs, Esq., 


Miss Cooper, New York. 
Walter’s collection, Bal- 


Late Albert Spencer, 


Boston 
Art Institute, 
Art Institute, 


Mrs. 
F. A. 


Mrs, Fell, Phil- 
Late D. 
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“Setting Sun.” 
delphia. 

“Sunrise—Just Before.” 
Chicago. 

“Martyrdom of St. Sebastian.” 
collection, Baltimore. 

“Storm on the Sand Hills.” " 

Ville d’Avray.” Mrs. Hemenway, Boston. 

“Wood and Lake.” Mrs. Potter Palmer, 
Chicago. 

“Wooc Gatherers.” 
Washington. 
“Woods of Marcoussis.” 
lection, New York. (Sold.) 
“Evening.” Mrs. Potter 
Clarke), New York. 

“Landscape, with Figure.” E. K. Arm- 
istead, New York. 

“Atelier de Construction.” Miss E. S. 
Breeze, New York. 

“The River’s Edge.” J. H. Flagler, New 
York. 

“The Moat.” 
Art, New York. 

“Ville d’Avray.” 
Art, New York. 

“Forest of Fontainebleau.” 
seum of Fine Arts. 

“Landscape—After Sunset.” 
seum of Fine Arts. 

“Pres Gisors.” 
Arts. 

“Portrait of the Sculptor Rude.” 
Museum of Fine Arts. 

“Landscape, with Willows.” Mrs. Brim- 
mer, Boston. 

“Le Patre.” James A. Garland, Boston. 


JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET. 


“Les Moissonneurs.” Mrs. Brimmer, Bos- 
ton. 

“Buckwheat Harvest.” 
Boston. 

“Breaking Flax.” Walter’s collection, Bal- 
timore. 

“Churner.” Morgan collection. (Sold.) 

“At the Well.” Vanderbilt collection, New 


York. 
“Eege of the Hamlet of Grouchy.” Q. A. 
Mrs. J. G. Fell, Phil- 


J. D. Lankenau, Phila- 
Art Institute, 
Walter’s 


Corcoran Gallery, 
Erwin-Davis col- 


(Mrs. A. C. 


Metropolitan Museum of 

Metropolitan Museum of 
Boston Mu- 
Boston Mu- 
Boston Museum of Fine 


Boston 


Mrs. Brimmer, 


Shaw, Boston. 
“Feeding Poultry.” 
adelphia. 
“Gathering Beans.” 
York. 
“Geese.” 
“Girl with New-born Lamb.” 
Boston. 
“Plains of Barbizon.” 
tion, New York. 
“Grafter.” F. Rockefeller, New York. 
“Harvesters.” Mrs. Brimmer, Boston. 
“Interior” (unfinished). Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. 
“Milk Jar.” J. C. Runkle, New York. 
“Milk Carrier.” Mr. Schwab, Pittsburg. 
“Naiad.” Mrs. Borie, Philadelphia. 
“Potato Planters.” Q. A. Shaw, Boston. 
“Potato Harvest.” Walter’s collection, 
Baltimore, 


J. E. Chase, New 


Mrs. Astor, New York. 
Q. A. Shaw, 


Vanderbilt collec- 
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“Moonlight.” Walter’s collection, Balti- 
more. 
“Public Oven.” —, New York. 
“Return of the Laborer.” Mrs. Borie, 
Philadelphia. 
“Rabbits in the Early Morning.” 
Brimmer, Boston. 
“Sewing Lesson.” 


Mrs. 
Mr. Leitner, Washing- 


ton. 

“Sheepfold.” Walter’s collection, Balti- 
more. 

“Shepherd, Return of Flock.” 
son, Philadelphia. 

“Shepherdess.” 
Arts. 

“Shepherdess.” W. Rockefeller, New York. 

“Sower.” Vanderbilt estate, New York. 

“Sower.” Q. A. Shaw, Boston. 

“Spinner.” J. F. Sutton, New York. 

“Tobias.” Late G. I. Seney, New York. 
(Sold.) 

“Turkeys.” 
York. 

“Washerwoman.” J. C. 
York. 

“Water Carrier.” 
York. 

“Water Drawer.” 
York. 

“Woman Shearing Sheep.” 
Boston. 

“Woman Feeding Chickens.” 
tute, Chicago. 

“Washerwomen.” Mrs. Brimmer, Boston. 

“Bringing Home New-born Calf.” Art In- 
stitute, Chicago. 

“Hunting in Winter.” 
tion, New York. 

“Wool Carder.” 

“The Shepherdess.” 
Boston. 

“Homestcad at Greville.” 
of Fine Arts. 

“Portrait of Himself.” 


Fine Arts. 
“The Batner.” A. M. Barnhart, Chicago. 
Mrs. Brimmer, 


H. C. Gib- 


Boston Museum of Fine 


Estate of C. A. Dana, New 


Runkle, New 


Vanderbilt estate, New 


W. Rockefeller, New 


P. Brooks, 
Art Insti- 


Vanderbilt collec- 


. New York. 
James A. Garland, 


Boston Museum 


Boston Museum of 


“The Knitting Lesson.” 
Boston. 

Pen and ink—four landscapes. 
Museum of Fine Arts. 

Watercolor—five landscapes. 
seum of Fine Arts. 

Crayon—eleven landscapes and figures. 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

Pastel—“Boy and Girl with Bird’s Nest”. 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

Pastel—“Killing the Hog”. 
mer, Boston. 

Watercolor—lerger 
Museum of Fine Arts. 

Drawings—three landscapes and figures. 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

“Woman Tending Cow,” and collection of 
small watercolor studies. Mrs. T. Frothing- 
ham, Boston. 

Pastel—“The Coming Storm”. Mrs. Brim- 
mer, Boston. 

Pastel—“Shepherdess”. Mrs. 
Boston. 


Boston 


Boston Mu- 


Mrs. Brim- 


landscape. 


Borton, 


Brimmer, 
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U TLINES, Programs, Helps and Hints for Chautauqua 
Circles; Civic Improvement Associations; Reading Clubs; 
Current Events Clubs; Women’s Clubs, etc. 


CHAUTAUQUA JUNIOR NATURALIST CLUBS. 


From thousands of real letters which the 
children write to “Uncle John” of the Chau- 
tauqua Junior Naturalist Clubs, a small col- 
lection appears in this month’s CHAUTAU- 
QuAN. They are certainly documents of 
intense human interest, and the spread of 
this work through Pets and Animals for the 
childron, and THe CHAUTAUQUAN for parents 
and teachers, is good news to bring to The 
Round Table. Nearly 100 clubs have per- 
fected organization this fall. In the town 
of Bremen, Indiana, 145 pupils have been 
enrolled, under the direction of school teach- 
ers, who discussed the subject and volun- 
tarily decided to take it up purely on the 
merit of the work. This fall clubs have 
been organized in Pennsylvania, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Michigan, Florida, Connecticut, Kan- 
sas, Oregon, Indiana, Texas, Nevada, Ohio, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Maryland, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, New Jersey, Georgia, California, 
Tennessee, and Colorado. 


= 


“To make cities cleaner and fairer, and 
so city life purer and happier, by adherence 
to the simplest rules of art and common 
sense—that would work change enough to 
be the goal of modern effort for beauty in 
the city.”—Charles Mulford Robinson, 


<= 


CO-OPERATION OF COOK COUNTY IMPROVE- 
MENT ASSOCIATIONS, 


The second annual conference of improve- 
ment associations in Chicago and its envi- 
rons, held in Fullerton Hall, Art Institute, 
November 22, took significant steps toward 
effective codéperation. The press has warmly 
commended this advance movement which 
may serve to point the way for other urban 
district forces. The conference was held 
under the auspices of the American League 
for Civic Improvement. 

Three sessions and a banquet in honor of 
the visiting speakers made up the confer- 
ence program for the day. The morning 
session was devoted to discussion of the 
“Possibilities of Unification of the Improve- 
ment Forces of Cook County”, by represent- 
atives of various organizations. As a result 


the conference requested “each improvement 
organization in Cook county to select two of 
its members who shall meet with simila: 
representatives from other organizations for 
the selection of a central council to secure 
increased codperative effort between local 
improvement forces and the continuance of 
these annual conferences”. 

In the afternoon Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, 
supervisor. of free lectures, Board of Educa- 
tion, New York City, gave an address on the 
remarkable development of “Public School 
Extension” in» the metropolis. Orville T. 
Bright superintendent of Cook county 
schools, presided and conducted the lively 
discussion of proposals for the enlargement 
of school extension work locally. 

The topic for the evening session was 
“The Twentieth Century City”. J. Horace 
McFarland, of Harrisburg, president of the 
American League for Civic Improvement, 
gave an illustrated address on “The Im- 
provement of Harrisburg”, and Dwight Heald 
Perkins of the Chicago Architectural Club 
spoke on “The Architectural Future of Chi- 
cago”. 

Concentration upon specific topics at each 
session was a conspicuous element of suc- 
cess in this conference. 


= 


“There is no call to heroic, consecrated 
service clearer or more imperative than that 
which summons faithful men and women to 
give their lives to the service of the cities 
in which they live.”—Washington Gladden. 


= 


A CITIZEN’S IMPROVEMENT LEAGUE. 


The following circular is suggestive to any 
locality which has similar problems to meet: 

The name of this Association shall be the 
Citizen’s Improvement League. Its object 
shall be to promote order, cleanliness, thrift, 
and beauty in this district. 

The district embraces Sixty-fifth street 
(New York City) to Fort Hamilton, and the 
Shore Road to Fort Hamilton avenue, Brook- 
lyn, inclusive. 

All residents of this district are eligible 
for membership. 

Annual dues shall be ten cents, payable 
in advance to the treasurer, Mrs. F. C. 
Cocheu, Fort Hamilton avenue and Seventy- 
fifth street, Brooklyn, New York. 

The first work assigned by the committee 
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shall be the improvement of Sixty-fifth street 
and the beautifying of Third avenue. 

Prizes of $5, $3 and $2 for the three front 
vards within the district which show the 
greatest improvement between July 1 and 
September 1, 1902, and like prizes for the 
most improved back yards during the same 
period, will be awarded to the children of 
the public schools when the schools reopen 
in September. 

A prize of $3, for which any resident of 
the district is eligible, is offered for the best 
kept window-box, where the family has no 
home grounds. 

A first prize of $5, a second prize of $3, and 
a third prize of $2 are offered to the children 
who secure the three longest lists of mem- 
bers of the Citizen’s Improvement League 
with names and addresses by September 1, 
1902. 

Membership buttons and full particulars 
concerning the prize competitions may be 
obtained from Mrs. F. C. Cocheu, Fort Ham- 
ilton avenue and Seventy-fifth street; Mrs. 
F. N. Doubleday, Eighty-fifth street and Sec- 
ond avenue; Miss M. Antoinette Gelston, 
Shore Road and Third avenue, Fort Hamil- 
ton. 

It is the purpose of the Citizen’s Improve- 
ment League to place throughout the dis- 
trict rubbish cans to hold the waste papers, 
empty cans, weeds and other unsightly ob- 
jects which now disfigure our streets; to 
plant and care for trees, and to encourage 
thrift, comfort, and beauty out-of-doors in 
various other ways’ as rapidly as the 
League’s funds permit. The hearty co- 
operation of citizens of all ages is earnestly 


requested. 


“A poor and cowardly spirit is every serv- 
ant of social science who does not labor in 
the service of promoting civic life.”—Schaffie. 


<2 


WHAT A WARD COMMUNITY CLUB ACCOM- 
PLISHED. 


Here is the “non-partisan creed” of the 
Community Club, with headquarters at the 
Chicago Commons Social Settlement: 

lst. We believe the time has arrived 
when national politics should not be allowed 
to interfere with local issyes. 

2d. We believe it to be our duty to en- 
courage all parties to nominate honest and 
capable men for office. 

3d. We believe it to be our duty when 
the established parties fail to nominate 
honest and capable men, to secure the nom- 
ination and further the support of an inde- 
pendent citizens’ ticket. 

4th. We believe that defeat in a good 
cause is often the way to future victory, 
but that success achieved by dishonor is 
always the way to final destruction. 

The state senatorial district in which the 
club was organized is a “shoestring” dis- 
trict, having the shamelessly “gerryman- 
dered” dimensions of six miles in length 
and a width averaging ten to six blocks. 
The party “machines” placed only three 
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men in nomination for three offices, thus 
leaving the people no choice. Thereupon 
the Community Club went ‘to work and 
united independent voters in a non-partisan 
legislative league for the November elec- 
tions. With small means and no “organiza- 
tion” a thorough canvass was made of eack 
precinct, and a majority of 500 votes re- 
sulted for their independent nominee. The 
district rolled up next to the largest inde- 
pendent vote cast in Chicago. 


= 


“The first political duty of a patriotic. per- 
son is to master in thought the framework 
and activity of our national, state, city, 
county, and township governments; to fix 
clearly in his mind what are the actual 
duties of each oi.cial in the executive, leg- 
islative, and judicial branches of govern- 
ment.”—Charles R. Henderson. 


= 


WHAT ONE MAN CAN DO. 


The success of the movement for the City 
Beautiful comes back, at last, to the indi- 
vidual. What can he do for it? 

He can conform, in his own affairs, to the 
ordinances, putting his own lot in order, 
seeing that the street,or alley before or back 
of his house is not cluttered with debris. 

He can post the police or health officers 
upon violations of ordinances, upon the ex- 
istence of nuisances in his neighborhood. 

He can refuse to let his own vacant prop- 
erty be defaced with boardings for advertise- 
ments that offend taste and make for dirt. 
He can refuse to rent out dead walls he owns 
or controls to the barbarous bill-poster. 

If a manufacturer, he can see that his 
own chimney does not contribute its volume 
to the smoke nuisance. 

He can talk up his cause with his. neigh- 
bors and unite them in an influence his 
member of the house of delegates cannot 
afford to ignore, in favor of better paving 
and street cleaning. 

He can cut the weeds on his vacant lot 
without waiting for a summons to the police 
court, and he can repair his sidewalk with- 
out waiting for it to become impassable or 
the cause of aamage suits. 

He can favor suggested improvements 
instead of fighting them, and he can recog- 
nize that he must bear his share of the 
expense of securing a clean and pretty 
neighborhood. 

He can do something for the cause at his 
church meetings, in his clubs, in the meet- 
ings of the societies to which he belongs. 
He can talk up his idea, and he will have 
hearers and followers. He can talk up the 
idea to his employees or to his fellow 
workers. Thus he can secure new members 
for the league. 

What can one man do? Why, there is no 
need to tell him what he can do, if he has 
the right feeling in the cause. Believe in 
the cause, and you will not weary of bringing 
others to like belief. Let your own actions 
justify your belief, do about your own prop- 
erty or your own block what you want others 
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to do all over the city, do not do things you 
don’t want others to do. This is the gospel 
and the discipline that alone will realize 
the City Beautiful—sSt. Louis Civic Improve- 


ment Bulletin, 


ADVERTISING FOR A MAYOR, 


The following translation of an advertise- 
ment for a mayor in Germany is strikingly 
suggestive of how we Americans do not do it: 


OFFICIAL NOTICES. 


VACANT MAYOR’S POSITION. 


It is desired to fill at once the position of 
mayor in this city, to whom are intrusted 
also the duties of the registration and vital 
statistics office. The yearly salary is 4,800 
marks, and the pension to which the mayor 
becomes entitled amounts to the same sum. 

Candidates who have passed the second ex- 
amination for the higher judicial or admin 
istrative service are respectfully requested 
to send in their applications, with a short 
sketch of their life, not later than the 30th 
of August, to the undersigned. 

Luckenwalde, July 15, 1891. 

The Chairman of the Municipal Council, 
Otto. 


al 


IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEES. 


The life of every improvement association 
is in its working committees. In accomplish- 
ing results the South Park Improvement 
Association of Chicago has been remarkably 
successful, so that an outline of its active 
committees may be suggestive to others. 
The committees consist of not less than 
three members; the chairman, elected by 
ballot at the annual meeting, chooses the 
other committee members. Reports are 
submitted in writing to the executive com- 
mittee, under whose direction work is car- 
ried on. 


The duty of the membership committee 
shall be to secure members. 

The finance committee shall audit the 
accounts of officers and agents of the asso- 
ciation, and shall take measures to secure 
funds for the use of the association. 

The committee on publicity shall publish 
the proceedings of the association, its needs, 
and the work accomplished; it shall prepare 
plans or maps of the district, as occasion 
may require; it shall prepare and circulate 
letters of information, and literature on 
the subjects under consideration by the as- 
sociation; it shall arrange for public meet- 
ings from time to time, and take other steps 
with a view to extending the work of the 
association, and enlisting the codperation of 
the public. 

The committee on streets and alleys— 
improving, shali have under consideration 
the improvement and paving and repaving 
of streets and alleys, the building of side- 
walks, and the subject of special assess- 
ments and taxes for public improvements. 
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The committee on streets and alleys— 
cleaning, shall have charge of the work of 
the association in connection with the clean- 
ing of streets and alleys, garbage, and waste- 
paper boxes; the work of scavengers; the 
sprinkling of the streets, the cutting of 
weeds, and the removal of snow; and also 
of such business as the association may have 
with the South Park commissioners or the 
city officials, or in relation to any city or 
other funds that may be set <side or become 
available for any of the above specified 
objects. 

The committee on public property shall 
take under consideration the public property 
in the district, such as street railways, post- 
offices, city buildings, school buildings, rail- 
way rights of way end stations, academies, 
church buildings, and the grounds of the 
University of Chicago. 

The committee on architecture shall con- 
sider the mat.er of securing better architec- 
ture, or improvement in architectural ef- 
fects; the establishment and preservation 
of building lines; the improvement of old 
and neglected buildings, and the obtaining 
of better fronts where houses are being re- 
built or remodeled. 

The committee on landscape architecture 
shall have under consideration gardens, 
front and rear, lawns, trees, flowers, window- 
boxes, the grass plats on the streets between 
the sidewalk and curb, and shrubbery and 
trees on same. 

The committee on v: cant lots shall take 
under consideration the whole subject of 
vacant lots, and plans for the use and im- 
provement of the same. 

The committee on sanitation shall take 
under consideration any and all matters and 
things which ought to be considered with 
regard to the health of the residents of the 
district. 

The committee on smoke ordinances shall 
coéperate with the city authorities to se- 
cure the enforcement of such ordinances. 

The committee on codéperation of children 
shall have for its duty the matter of edu- 
cating and enlisting the interest of the chil- 
dren in the work of beautifying and cleaning 
the district and its streets, alieys and lots, 
and particularly the grounds of their re- 


spective schools. 


SELF-GOVERNING STORE EMPLOYEES, 


A codéperative association among the em- 
ployees of Filene’s Specialty Store in Bos- 
ton is a noteworthy innovation in modern 
business. From their publication it is 
learned that the association is two and a 
half years old. It exists to bring into closer 
relation the different employees and the 
firm, in order that the work of the whole 
store body and of the individuals may be 
strengthened. It has an executive board, 
which has suggestive powers only. The board 
members are elected by secret ballot, con- 
sisting of the president, vice-president, sec- 
retary, treasurer, chairman of the different 
committees, and one representative from 
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each floor. The work of the association is 
done by committees elected at its business 
meetings. There are suggestion, educa- 
tional, library, clubroom, relief, arbitration, 
and entertainment committees. 

The association votes on all the general 
rules that govern the store; the store rule- 
book bears the statement that the rules 
may be amended by majority vote of the 
association. Any change in opening or clos- 
ing hours is voted upon.. In addition, many 
points on store policy are presented by the 
firm for the decision of the association. The 
policy of the firm is to give all matters into 
the hands of the association as fast as it 
shows the desire to handle them. 


2 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING FOR INDIANS. 


A marked advance in industrial training 
during the past year is noted in the twen- 
tieth report of Estelle Reel, superintendent 
of Indian schools. The course of study has 


been of great assistance in teaching agri- 
culture as a means of self-support. Follow- 
ing its directions, individual gardening has 
been made a part of the classroom cur- 
riculum, larger areas have been cultivated, 


and more and better crops raised. The 
central thought of the instruction is to fit 
the boy with the ability to improve his al- 
lotment or other land, and to maintain him- 
self and family. Training for the girls is 
arranged in the same practical manner. The 
report strongly recommends the outing sys- 
tem, and a systematic transfer of pupils. 
The importance of teaching the native in- 
dustries as a means of self-support is em- 
phasized, and an instance noted of a colony 
of women in an Oklahoma tribe receiving 
as high as $400 a month for their work. 
The Oneidas also have a considerable in- 
come from the sale of their lace and bead 
articles. The demand for native Indian 
work and curios far exceeds the supply, and 
it is possible for the basket-weaving tribes 
to maintain themselves by this industry 
alone. The necessity for more and better 
equipped day schools is urged, and the rec- 
ommendation made that these be eventually 
supplanted by district schools attended by 
both races. In a number of states many of 
the Indians are citizens, and having attended 
the Indian schools, are now sending their 
children to the public schools. 

The enrolment in Indian schools has in- 
creased from 3,578 pupils in 1877, to 28,610 
in 1902. Other encouraging features men- 
tioned are the improvement in the practical 
nature of the training given, the gradual 
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disappearance of the “blanket Indian”, the 
bettered condition of the homes, the cul- 
tivation of farms, and the raising of stock. 
The superintendent says that with the prac- 
tical instruction the children are receiving, 
the Indian of the future will be an indepen- 
dent, self-supporting citizen. 


<2 


ARTS AND CRAFTS, 


The Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society of 
London (the original Arts and Crafts So- 
ciety) is to hold an exhibit during the month 
of January. This will be the first exhibit 
by them since 1899. It should show definitely 
the standing and progress of this parent 
society, since the exhibits sent in recent 
years to Paris, Glasgow, and Turin have 
hardly justified the honor and pride of the 
London society. They must either lift their 
standard higher or pass it to other hands. 

There are two series of books relating to 
the crafts announced by English publishers. 
First, under the general editorship of W. R. 
Lethaby, are appearing “The Artistic Crafts 
Series of Technical Handbooks”. No. I is 
already published, on Bookbinding, by Doug- 
las Cockerell, a former student of Cobden- 
Sanderson. The second series comes from 
the Cheswick Press, published by the Ham- 
mersmith Publishing Society, under the di- 
rection of Mr. T. J. Cobden-Sanderson. Those 
already published are “William Morris”, by 
J. W. Mackail; “Ecce Mundus—Industrial 
Ideals and the Book Beautiful’, by T. J. 
Cobden-Sanderson. The whole series, the 
announcement reads, is to be “essays to- 
wards the formation of constructive ideals 
in politics, commerce, and education”. 

The Chicago Arts and Crafts Society held 
an exhibition November 25 to December 9. 


<2 


THE TAX ON ART. 


Apropos of the customs tax which stood 
in the way of obtaining Millet’s “Angelus” 
as an American possession (See article on 
“The Barbizon School” in this issue), we 
quote from The Great Round World: 


The tariff law that puts a high tax on the 
importation of works of art into this coun- 
try is one of the few taxes opposed by the 
greater number of those persons who come 
closest to benefiting by it. As long as the 
government does not need the revenue ac- 
cruing from art importations, artists are 
the only supposable beneficiaries from its 
operation. The idea seems to be this: 
American artists cannot successfully com- 
pete with the artists of Europe; therefore, 
put an embargo on the work of foreign ar- 
tists in order that our infant art industry 
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may not be- hampered by competition. 

But our artists, for the most part, do not 
favor this position. They resent, perhaps, 
the imputation that their art is in its in- 
fancy, and such resentment is justifiable. 
They point out that the more the noble 
paintings and statues that are brought into 
this country, the higher will grow the public 
taste in and appreciation of artistic beauty. 
Moreover, nearly all famous pictures ulti- 
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mately find their ways to public museums 
of art, so that the idea that when a rich 
man imports a famous painting he is pro- 
viding a luxury for his own selfish enjoy- 
ment does not hold very well. Works of art 
are now admitted free if they are for mu- 
seums. If they are intended for private 
galleries, they are taxed at a rate that has 
led many Americans to store their art ac- 
quisitions abroad. 


= 
CIVIC PROGRESS PROGRAMS. 


ORGANIZED MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENT. 


I. 


Roll-call: Civic Resolutions for the new 
year. 

Definition: What is a Municipality? 
(See p. 1, Zueblin’s “American Mu- 
nicipal Progress”). 

Review: A Restatement of the Three- 
fold Municipal Problem (See “The 
Municipal Problem”, by Clinton Rog- 
ers Woodruff in November CHAUTAU- 
QUAN). 

Abstract or Selected Paragraphs: A 
Study of Practical Politics (See “Po- 
litical Reform”, p. 221, in Jane Ad- 
dams’ “Democracy and Social Ethics”, 
and “Public Opinion”, p. 146, in “A 
Municipal Program’). 

Book Reviews: “The Improvement of 
Towns and Cities”, by Charles Mul- 
ford Robinson; “The Coming City”, by 
Richard T. Ely; “American Municipal 
Progress”, by Char es Zueblin. 

Study of Periodicals: Ideas and Inspi- 
ration from Current Literature. Dis- 
tribute recent copies of periodicais 
noted in the reading list to members, 
who will each take three to five min- 
utes in reporting on topics of civic 
interest, emphasizing possibilities of 
local application. 

Correlation: Summarize the Objects of 
all Local Organizations Devoted to 
the Higher Interests of the Com- 
munity. Use a simple classification 
and diagrams to show inter-relations 
and overlapping of activities. 

Informal Address: The Power of the 
Individual. The work of the Civic 
Improvement League in St. Louis is 
essentially a result of the interest and 
effort of one woman; the Harrisburg 
movement is the outgrowth of a wom- 
an’s statement of needs and oppor- 
tunities, and the unique educational 
campaign illustrates how a single 
business man may lead in a com- 
munity effort. 


Il. 


1. Roll-call: What to Do this Year. Every 
member to mention something desir- 
able “to be” or “not to be”, the two 
lists to be recorded upon a black- 
board or large sheet of paper. 

2. Joint Discussion: How the Citizen may 
Help the Official, and How the Official 
may Better Serve the People. Secure 
two city officials and a like number 


of members. To obtain both points 
of view assign an official and a mem- 
ber to each side of the discussion. 

Paper: The Part of the People (See 
“Work of Individuals and Societies”, 
p. 253, in Robinson’s “The Improve- 
ment of Towns and Cities”; “Civic 
Progress” articles in January CHAv- 
TAUQUAN; “The American League for 
Civic Improvement”, p. 260, in “Pro- 
ceedings of the Boston Conference 
for Good City Government”; “What 
a Private Citizen can do for Good City 
Government”). 

Paper: The Part of the Church (See 
“City Governmen* and the Churches”; 
“Civic Religion”; “The Redemption 
of the City”, p. 203, in Gladden’s “So- 
cial Salvation”; Strong’s “The Twen- 
tieth Century City”). 

Paper: The Part of Woman (See p. 62, 
Ely’s “The Coming City”; “The Story 
of a Woman’s Municiral Campaign”; 
Good’s “The How of Improvement 
Work”). 

Composite Prophecy: The Coming City, 
its streets, its public buildings, its 
schools, its homes, its officials, its 
citizens, etc. Several persons give 
three-minute “prophecies” (See “The 
Outlook for the Twentieth Century 
City”, p. 71, in Ely’s “The Coming 
City”). 


HINTS AND HELPS. 


The careful use of the “Civic Progress 
Programs” in the November CHAUTAUQUAN 
should have given excellent preparation for 
this month’s work. 

Seed thought: “He who makes the city 
makes the world.”—Drummond. 

Seek for the inauguration of some active 
effort as a result of this month’s study. 
Why not organize a conference on the Cook 
county plan (See Civic Progress Round Ta- 
ble, also p. 88 in “The Coming City”, and 
follow with a federation of the improve- 
ment agencies of the city or county. 

Endeavor to interest some local church, 
literary, school, cr other groups in the use 
of this program material. 

Additional information about publications 
and plans for work may be secured by ad- 
dressing the editor of The Round Table. 


MUNICIPAL READING LIST. 


“American Municipal Progress”, by 
Charles Zueblin (Macmillan). 

“Democracy and Social maior", by Jane 
Addams (Macmillan). 
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“A Municipal Program” (National Mu- 
nicipal League, Philadelphia). “There can 
be no question of its value to every man in- 
terested in the vital problem of placing our 
city governments upon a sound basis.” 

“The Improvement of Towns and Cities”, 
by Charles Mulford Robinson (Putnam’s). 

“The Coming City”, by Richard T. Ely. 
Stimulating, suggestive, readable, and timely 
(Crowell). 

“Proceedings of the Boston Conference for 
Good City Government” (National Municipal 
League,. Philadelphia). 

“What a Private Citizen can do for Good 
City Government”; “City Government and 
the Churches”; “Civic Religion” (National 
Municipal League, Philadelphia). 

“Social Salvation”, by Washington Glad- 
den. “The whole discussion concerns lay- 
men as deeply as ministers; the subjects 
discussed bring home to every citizen his 
responsibilities” (Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany). 

“The Twentieth Century City”, by Josiah 
Strong (Baker & Taylor Company). 

“The Story of a Woman’s Municipal Cam- 
paign” (American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Philadelphia). 

“The How of Improvement Work”, by 
Jessie May Good (American League for 
Civic Improvement, Chicago). 

“A Bibliography of Municipal Problems 
and City Conditions”, by Robert C. Brooks, 
with supplements quarterly (Municipal Af- 
fairs, New York). 

“The Cosmopolis City Club”, by Washing- 
ton Gladden (Century). 

“Year Book of the South Park Improve- 
ment Association, Chicago.” Constitutes a 
practical manual of organization for sub- 


urban districts. Price ten cents (Mrs. Jos. 
Twyman, corresponding secretary, 5759 Mad- 
ison avenue, Chicago). 


Current Periodicals, 


Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Philadelphia. 

City and State, weekly, “commonwealth 
above party”, Philadelphia. 

Civie Progress, quarterly, “devoted to home 
and public improvement in city and coun- 
try”, Springfield, Ohio. 

Midland Municipality, monthly, “devoted 
to the interests of city government”, Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa: 

Municipal Affairs, quarterly, “devoted to 
city problems and municipal conditions”, 
New York. 

Municipal Engineering, monthly, “devoted 
to the improvement of cities”, Indianapolis. 

Municipal Journal and Engineer, monthly, 
“devoted to municipal affairs and allied in- 
terests”, New York. 

- Municipal Journal, London, England. 

The Municipality, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Public Improvements, monthly, “a magazine 
of modern resources”, New York. 


Periodical References. 


“The City Beautiful”: a study of the ar- 
tistic possibilities of Chicago, by Lucy Fitch 
Perkins, in The Inland Architect and News 
Record. 

“The Improvement of Cities Discussed by 
the American Society of Municipal Improve- 
ne in Municipal Engineering, November, 
1 q 
“The Plan of a Model City”, by Charles 
— Robinson, p. 34, Criterion, March, 
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CURRENT EVENTS PROGRAMS. 


DOMESTIC, 


The President’s Message: Secure one 
analysis by a Republican and one by 
a Democratic member of the club. 

Papers: (a) Growth of the Power of the 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. (b) The use of the Referendum 
in Labor Organizatigns and Politics. 
(c) Why Should the United States 
Impose a Tax on Foreign Art? 

Readings: (a) From “The Rise of the 
Standard Oil Company”, by Ida M. 
Tarbell (McClure’s Magazine for De- 
cember). (b) From “The So-called 
Steel Trust”, by Henry Loomis Nelson 
(The Century for December). (c) 
From “More Life for the Household 
Employee” (THE CHAUTAUQUAN for 
January). 

Oration: Our Past and Present Duty 
to Cuba. 

Cabinet Session: Appoint members to 
summarize each of the published de- 
partment reports of President Roose- 
velt’s cabinet. A surprising amount 
of valuable information can thus be 
brought out, which is usually over- 
looked by newspaper readers. 


FOREIGN. 


1. Papers: (a) Venezuelan Cneiiiinetenn 
and the Monroe Doctrine. (b) Char- 
acter Sketches of Senor Sagasta, 
premier of Spain; the late Herr 
Krupp, the German gun-maker; the 
late Hugh Price Hughes and Joseph 
Parker, famous London preachers. 

2. Reviews: (a) The Newfoundland Reci- 
procity Treaty (text published Decem- 
ber 11). (b) Attempts of the French 
Government to settle the miners’ 
strike. 

3. Readings: (a) From “Europe versus 
America”, rectorial address at St. 
Andrews University, Edinburgh, by 
Andrew Carnegie (World’s Work for 
November). (b) From “Russia’s 
Quest of the Pacific” (THe CHAUTAU- 
QUAN for January). (c) From “The 
Real Rulers of Russia”, by Wolf Von 
Schierbrand (World’s Work for No- 
vember). (d) From “Three Years’ 
War”, by General de Wet (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons). 

4. Discussion: Advantages and Disadvan- 
tages of the growth of Municipal So- 
cialism in Great Britain. 
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THE TRAVEL CLUB. 


Among the books which will be found 
helpful in the work for this month, special 
attention is called to “Pictures of Russian 
History and Literature”, by Prince Serge 
Wolkonsky. This volume consists of lec- 
tures delivered before the Lowell Institute 
and several of the leading universities of 
this country a few years ago. It gives a 
large and most illuminating survey of the 
great movements. of Russian history, and 
has the advantage of being written by a 
native Russian. Another recent work of 
great value is Morfill’s “History of Russia 
from Peter the Great to Nicholas II”. This 
is to be distinguished from his “Russia” in 
“The Story of the Nations” Scries. “The 
Story of Moscow”, by Wirt Gerrare, will be 
found valuable for constant reference on 
early periods. Clubs and circles are also 
reminded of the study pamphlet on Russia 
prepared by Miss Hapgood, which is full 
of suggestive questions and notes, and can 
be secured from the Chautauqua Office, 
Chautauqua, New York, for seventy-five 
cents. 

First WEEK— 

1. Papers: Dmitri Donskoy; Ivan III (See 
Rambaud’s “History”, Wolkonsky's 
“Pictures of Russian History and Lit- 
erature”, chap. 3, and “The Story of 
Moscow”). 

Roll-call: Pronunciation Drill: On 
Russian proper names. 

Discussion: Russia as a Great Power 
(See article with this title in World's 
Work, October, 1901. The discussion 
may be based upon the first half of 
the article, only. Let each member 
note in each section of this first half 
one point which seems to him es- 
pecially important. Then let all com- 
pare their views). 

Papers: Events in the Reign of Ivan 
the Terrible (see histories); charac- 
ter sketch of Ivan IV (see especially 
Wolkonsky, chap. 3; also “The Story 
of Moscow”); from Boris Godunoff to 
Peter the Great (see all available his- 
tories). 

Book Review: 
Serebryani”. 

Readings: Selections from Pushkin’s 
poem, “Boris Godunoff” (see “A Sur- 
vey of Russian Literature”, pp. 119- 
121; also from “A Score of Famous 
Composers”, N. H. Dole (see chapter 
on Glinka). 

Sreconp WEEK— 

1. Roll-call: Brief reports on different Eu- 
ropean countries showing what men 
and events were contemporary with 
Peter the Great. 

2. Papers: Nikon, the Reformer (see Ram- 
baud’s “History”, also Leroy-Beau- 
lieu’s “Empire of the Tzars”, and Wol- 
konsky’s “History”, chap. 3). Early 
Years of Peter the Great; The Strug- 
gle with Sweden (see Rambaud’s and 
Morfill’s histories, and _ Schuyler’s 
“Peter the Great”). 

Reading: Selection from “By River and 
Road in Russia”, Edmund Noble (Af- 
lantic Monthly, September, 1887). 


A. K. Tolstoy’s “Prince 


4. Papers: The Reforms of Peter the 
Great; Last Years of Peter’s Career 
(see all available histories). 

5. Pronunciation match on proper names. 

6. Discussion: Did the Europeanizing in- 
fluence of Peter the Great hinder the 
national development of Russia? (see 
Wallace’s “Russia”, chap. 25; Wol- 
konsky’s “History”, chap. 4). 


THIRD WEEK— 

1. Roll-call: Characters from Russian his- 
tory described briefly in writing, the 
names being guessed by the members 
of the circle. 

Papers: German Influence under Anne 
Ivanovna; French Influence under 
Elizabeth (see his.ories, also Wal- 
lace’s “Russia”, and Wolkonsky’s 
“History”’). 

Reading: Selection from Wallace’s 
“Russia”, chap. 1, or from “Foma 
Gordyeef” (see “The Library Shelf’). 

Papers: Lomonosoff, “The Father of 
Russian Literature”; Sumarokoff and 
Volkhoff (see “A Eurvey of Russian 
Literature”, Hapgood; also Wolkon- 
sky, chap. 5). 

Discussion: Second part of “Russia as 
a Great Power”, by Sydney Brooks 
(World’s Work, October, 1901). 


FourtTH WEEK— 

1. Map Review: The Journey up the 
Volga, with items of interest about 
the points visited. Each member 
should secure as much supplementary 
material as possib.e (see article on 
“Russia” in Encyclopedia Britannica; 
“The Tzar and His people”, De Vogue; 
articles on the Volga by Miss Hap- 
good in the Atlantic Monthly for Febru- 
ary and March, 1892; articles by De 
Vogue in Harner’s Magazine for May 
and June, 1889). 

Papers: Early Dealings of Catherine II 
with Poland and Turkey; Revolutions 
and Reforms under Catherine; For- 
eign Affairs in the late years of Cath- 
erine’s reign (see Rambaud’s and 
Morfill’s histories; also Wallace’s 
“Russia”). 

Reading: Selections from Wallace’s 
“Russia”, chap. 24, “Foreign Colonists 
on the Steppe”; or from “The Tzar 
and His People”, De Vogue, the ac- 
count of the Fair of Nizhni Novgorod; 
or from “Little Mother Volga” in “All 
the Russias”, Norman. (The articles 
composing this book can also be found 
in Scribner’s Magazine for 1900-1901). 

Roll-call: Answered by pronouncing 
certain proner names previously as- 
signed or by giving a fable from Kry- 
loff. 

Papers: Literary Features of the reign 
of Catherine (see Wolkonsky, chap. 
5; “A Survey of Russian Literature”, 
chap. 7; also “Impressions of Russia”, 
George Brandes). 

Readings: The Hobbledehoy” (see “A 
Survey of Russian Literature”, chap. 
7), or from Bowring’s translations 
from the Russian poets. 
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A NEW YEAR’S THOUGHT FROM THE CHAN- 
CELLOR. 


The Chancellor’s “New Year’s Thought” 
was written for the C. L. S. C. on the eve of 
his departure for Europe, and by the time 
his message reaches the members of the 
circle he will be once more at home in 
Zurich. The best wishes of all Chautau- 
quans will be with him while they look for- 
ward to his return in the not distant future. 


In the most casual study of the ways of 
God in human society, one will find that 
within the sphere of each individual’s ob- 
servacion and experience there is always 
some personal representative of the worthier 
life; an incarnate illustration of principle, 
of goodness, of patience, of strength. This 
living exaimaple may not be perfect; but as 
a specimen it succeeds in proving the reality 
of the life which God’s word describes and 
requires. It at least makes suggestions 
which have practically the force of a demon- 
stration. We see and thus we know by incon- 
trovertible testimony that the requirements 
of divine revelation are not impossible. A 
godly mother, an upright and sturdy father, 
a gentle child, a patient invalid, an unselfish 
neighbor, one living personality in marked 
contrast to the depressing and discouraging 
average, may furnish ground for faith, in- 
centives to honest effort, and. inspire hope 
and courage in our own efforts at self- 
mastery and attainment. 

Would it not be well for each one of us to 
keep our eyes open for such providential 
exponents of the true life in our immediate 
neighborhood? 

Would it not be still better to cultivate 
their acquaintance, and to come into closer 
fellowship with them? 

And would it not be best of all for each of 
of us to try to become to some extent at 
least such witnesses ourselves, and such 
demonstration to others of the excellencies 
of this higher life? JoHN H. VINCENT. 

New York, December 2, 1902, 


= 


MAPS FOR READERS. 

The steady demand upon the Chautauqua 
‘Office for the twenty-cent map of Russia 
is pleasant evidence that Chautauqua stu- 
dents take their work seriously. Russia 
has been such terra incognita to most of 
us that the more we study it merely from 
a geographical point of view, the better we 


appreciate its possibilities. Let every reader 
make liberal use of maps. Two maps of 
England are also available for the circles; 
one is uniform in style with that of Russia, 
the other a large outline wall map for circles 





BISHOP VINCENT RETURNING TO CHAUTAUQUA 
FOR THE SEASON OF 1902. 


which wish to locate towns, counties, etc., 
as a part of their work. The price of each 
map is twenty cents. 


a 


CORRECTION. 

A typographical error in the Reading 

Journey series in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for 

November made the date of Vladimir’s con- 

version 889 instead of 988, as the figures 
should have read. 


ad 


CORRECTION IN SPECIALIZED SUPPLEMENTARY 
COURSES. 


Since the announcement of the Supple- 
mentary Courses given on page 198 of 
the November CHAUTAUQUAN some slight 
changes: have been made necessary, as cer- 
tain of the books recommended are out of 
print. The following revised list shows the 
courses as they stand at present: 


Course 1. 
“Saxon and Slav” 
nine numbers). 
“The Expansion of England”, by J. R. 
Seeley. $1.75. 
“A Short History of Our Own Times” (to 
1880), by Justin McCarthy. $1.50. 


(THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
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THE BURLAKI, BY REPIN 


Course 2.* 
“Saxon and Slav” -(THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
nine numbers). . 
“History of Russia”, by Rambaud. $2.00. 
“Russia”, by D. Mackenzie Wallace. $2.00. 
Course 3.* 
“Saxon ard Slav” 
nine numbers). 


(THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 


“The Empire of the Tsars and the Rus- 
sians”’, by Leroy-Beaulieu. 3 vols. $8.00. 
Coursc 4. 
“A Reading Journey Through Russia” 
(THE CHAUTAUQUAN, nine numbers). 


“Epic Songs of Russia”, by Hapgood. 
$2.50; or, “A History of Russia, from 
Peter The Great to Nicholas II’, by 
Morfill. $1.80. (This volume treats 
quite fully recent events of Russian his- 
tory.) *** 

“Diary of a Sportsman”, by Turgeneff. Vol. 
I. $1.25; or, **“Taras Bulba”, by Gogol. 

“On the Eve”, by Turgeneft. $1.25; or, 
“With Fire and Sword”, Sienkiewicz. .75. 

Course 5. 

“A Reading Journey Through Russia” 
(THE CHAUTAUQUAN, nine numbers). 
“Memoirs of a _ Revolutionist”, by P. 

Kropotkin. $2.00. 

“War and Peace”, by Leo Tolstoy. $1.50; 
or, **“Leo Tolstoy, The Grand Mujik”, 
by G. H. Perris. 

“What is to be Done; Childhood, Boyhood 


* Students of Courses 2 or 3 can, by pay- 
ing a fee of seventy-five cents instead of 
twenty-five, secure a special study pamphlet 
on Russia, prepared by Miss Hapgood and 
based upon these books. It will be found 
most valuable for those who wish to make a 
thorough study of Russia. 

** This book is out of print, but will be 
found in many public libraries, and is well 
worth attention. 

*** Additional optional books on this 
course: “All the Russias,” by Norman. 
$4.00. “Pictures of Russian History and 
Literature”, by S. Wolkonsky. 


and Youth”, by Leo Tolstoy. In one vol. 
$1.50. : 
Course 6. . 

“Studies in English” (THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
nine numbers). 

“Life of Ruskin”, by Collingwood. $2.15; 
or, “Preterita”, by John Ruskin. $1.50. 

“Sesame and Lilies”, by John Ruskin. .50. 

“Crown of Wid Olive”, by John Ruskin. 
-50. ; 

Course 7. 

“Studies in English” (THz CHAUTAUQUAN, 
nine numbers). 

Wordsworth: “Ode on Immortality”, 
“Lines on Tintern Abbey”, “Ode to 
Duty”, “The Happy Warrior”, “Lucy”, 
— Voluntary”, “To a Highland 
Girl”. 

Tennyson: “Idylls of the King”, “In Me- 
moriam”, “Ulysses”, “Godiva”, “Locks- 
ley Hall’, “Locksley Hall-Sixty Years 
After”, “A Dream of Fair Women”. _ 

Browning: “An Epistle”, “Christmas Eve 
and Easter Day”, “Saul”, “Abt Vogler”, 
“Rabbi Ben Ezra”, “Andrea del Sarto”, 
“In a Balcony”, “The Statue and the 
Bust”, “The Ring and the Book”. 


<= 


A FAMOUS RUSSIAN ARTIST. 


One of the greatest of living Russian ar- 
tists is Elias Repin, well known as a portrait 
painter and especially for his portraits of 
Count Tolstoy, who is one of his closest 
friends. His famous picture of “The Bur- 
laki” drawing a ship on the Volga intro- 
duces us to a scene once very familiar on 
the shores of the great river. He has also 
painted some very striking historical pic- 
tures representing scenes in Russian history. 
In a subsequent number of The Round Table 
we shall give some further details of his 
life and work. 
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THI: CLASS OF 1906. 


The “John Ruskin Class” continues to 
make strides in its membership. It now 
promises to exceed 1905’s enrollment by a 
full two thousand. We are glad to be able 

to introduce the 
class to their pres- 
ident, Dr. W. F. Old- 
ham, who brings a 
greeting for the New 
Year: 


DEAR FRIENDS OF 
1906:—It is my priv- 
ilege to send you 
greeting at the open- 
ing of this new year, 
and to express the 
hope that we may go 
through its months 
in happy comrade- 
ship. Wherever our 
homes may be, we 
shall make excur- 
sions all through the 
year into the far- 
flung realm of “The 
Saxon and the Slav”, 
and add to the gallery of our household 
portraits the great figures that have made 
the two chief civilizations the earth holds. 

Many of us ere inciting others to join our 
ranks in the hope that we shall have num- 
bers as well as a high enthusiasm and an 
earnest love for letters. The stimulus of 
concerted reading so admirably prepared, 
must be carried into thousands of homes and 
to tens of thousands of minds, that added 
culture and closer sympathy with our human 
kind may become the common possession of 
many people. The interests of Chautauqua 
will increasingly be our interest, for we are 
“Chautauqua”. 

May the new year be rich with blessings 
for all our scattered company. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. F. OLpHAM, President. 

Chicago, Illinois, November 26, 1902. 


a 


THE STUDY OF RUSKIN. 

The necessarily limited introduction to 
the life and work of John Ruskin which we 
get from our Required Book will have ac- 
complished its purpose if it stimulates many 
of us to a closer study of Ruskin literature. 
The following suggestions from Mr. F. H. 
Sykes, of the American Society for the Ex- 
tension of University Teaching, will be 
found helpful to individuals and circles in 
their plans for further study of Ruskin: 
(Copies of the syllabus from which this is 
taken can be secured from the society’s 
office, 111 South Fifteenth street, Philadel- 
phia, for fifteen cents.) 


W. F. OLDHAM 
President.Class of 1906. 


“The authoritative biographies Ruskin 
are his own ‘Preterita’ (incomplete, but 
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charming, especially in the picture of his 
boyhood), and ‘The Life and Work of John 
Ruskin’, by W. G. Collingwood. Shorter 
sketches are ‘John Ruskin: A Biographical 
Outline’, by W. G. Collingwood; ‘John Rus- 
kin: His Life and Teaching’, by J. Marshall 
Mather. The pleasant personal sketch by 
Mrs. Ritchie in Harper’s Magazine, March, 
1890, should not be passed over, and the in- 
teresting illustrations of Ruskin in the Art 
Journal, XXXIII (1881), pp. 321, 353; 
XXXVIII (1886), p. 46; Magazine of Art, 
XIV, pp. 73, 121; McClure’s, Vol. II, 315. 
“Ruskin can be approached to best ad- 
vantage by means of his ‘Preterita’, of 
which all the early chapters should be read, 
for the key which they afford to his mind 
and sympathies. After this, ‘Sesame and 
Lilies’ should be studied and briefly sum- 
marized; it contains much of Ruskin’s best 
teaching in education and ethics. ‘Unto This 
Last’ should be similarly read for his views 
of political economy. Of his writings on 
art and architecture the ‘Seven Lamps’ or 
‘Modern Painters’, Vol. V, part VII, ‘Of Cloud 
Beauty’, may be taken as illustrations. 
“Topics for essays and studies: (1) Rus- 
kin’s personal character. (2) Biographical 
sketches, as Ruskin at Herne Hill or ‘Brant- 
wood’. (3) J. M. W.. Turner and his vindi- 
cation by Ruskin. (4) The Guild of St. 
George; its aims and results. (5) Ruskin’s 
principles of art (see ‘Laws of Fesole’). 
(6) Ruskin as an economist. (7) Ruskin’s 
views on books and reading (‘Sesame’). 
(8) Ruskin’s views on the education and 
place of women (chiefly based on ‘Lilies’). 
(9) ‘Fors Clavigera’; its meaning, duration, 
object, style. (1@) Points of agreement in 
the teaching of Carlyle and Ruskin. (11) 
Ruskin’s poetry. (12) Ruskin’s prose 
style. (13) Ruskin as a preacher of the 


higher life.” 


MEMORY SELECTIONS FROM RUSKIN. 


He is the greatest artist who has embod- 
ied, in the sum of his works, the greatest 
number of the greatest ideas.—“Modern 
Painters”, Pt. 1. 

Of all God’s gifts to the sight of man, color 
is the holiest, the most divine, the most 
solemn.—‘“Stones of Venice.” 

There is no solemnity so deep, to a right- 
thinking creature, as that of dawn.—‘Ses- 
ame and Lilies.” 

All things are literally better, lovelier and 
more beloved for the imperfections which 
have been divinely appointed, that the law 
of human life may be Effort, and the law of 
human judgment Mercy.—“Stones of Venice.” 

No nation can last which has made a mob 
of itself, however generous at heart.—‘“Ses- 
ame and Lilies.” 

There are many religions, but there is 
only one morality.—‘‘Lectures on Art.” 

There is : o action so slight, nor so mean, 
but it may be done to a great purpose.— 
“Seven Lamps of Architecture.” 

The plea of ignorance will never take 
away our responsibilities “Lectures on Ar- 
chitecture and Painting.” 
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A TEST OF VISUAL MEMORY. 

An occasional exercise in map drawing 
will be found a pleasant diversion in the 
circle meetings, while enabling the members 
to test their visual memory. Take, for in- 
stance, a somewhat unfamiliar country like 
Siberia. What are our ideas of it? A good 
plan tried by the circles some time ago is 
to have an exercise in map drawing from 
memory, Take THE CHAUTAUQUAN map, or 
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any other that may be agreed upon, and let 
the members look at it for ten minutes, 
noting rivers, mountains, boundaries, towns, 
and their relation to each other. Then allow 
fifteen minutes for drawing a map of the 
country from memory. The maps thus 
made should then be exhibited, and the 
most extreme examples of accurate and 
inaccurate results sent to The Round Table 
editor. 


<a 
OUTLINE OF READING AND PROGRAMS. 


c. L. S. C. MOTTOES. 


“We Study the Word and the Works cf God.” 


“Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


“Never be Discouraged.” 
Cc. L. 8S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


OpEenrInG DAy—October 1. 

Bryant DAay—November, second Sunday, 
Mitton Day—December 9. 

CoLLEGE Day—January, last Thursday. 
LANIER Day—February 3. 

SpEcIAL SunDAY—February, second Sunday. 
LONGFELLOW DaAy—February 27. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23, 


SpeciAL SunDAY—May, second Sunday. 

SPECIAL SuNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Sunday 
after first Tuesday. y 

St. Pavut’s Day—August, second Saturday 
after first Tuesday. 

RECOGNITION Day—August, third Wednesday. 

Appison DAy—May 1, 


<2 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR JANUARY. 


DECEMBER 31-JANUARY 7— 

Required Book: “Ten Englishmen of the 
Nineteenth Century”, Shaftesbury and Peel. 
JANUARY 7-14— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: “Up the Volga.” 

Required Book: “Literary Leaders of 
Modern England”, chaps. XVII and XVIII. 
JANUARY 14-21— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: “Practical Studies. 
in English”—Spoken Discourse. 

Required Book: “Literary Leaders of 


Modern England”, chaps. XIX and XX. 
JANUARY 21-28— 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: “Saxon and Slav” 
to “The Movement Toward the Pacific”. 
Required Book: “Ten Englishmen of the 
Nineteenth Century.” Gladstone. 
JANUARY 28-FEBRUARY 4— 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: “Saxon and Slav”, 
concluded. 
Required Book: 
Nineteenth Century.” 


“Ten Englishmen of the 
Beaconsfield. | 


Sas 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES. 


At the beginning of the Travel Club Pro- 
grams on a previous page in The Round 
Table for. this month a number of sugges- 
tions are given concerning supplementary 
books upon the Russian part of the course. 
Circles will find that some of the suggestions 
in the following programs are taken from 
those of the Travel Club, but are advised 
to examine further the Travel Club, Current 
Events, and Civic Progress Programs for 
suggestions which may prove of value. 


DECEMBER ‘31-JANUARY 7— 

1. Review Chart of English Measures en- 
acted 1830-65: Each member should 
prepare at home in tabular form a 
chart of this period, showing the im- 
portant events of the period, and the 
relation to them of each of the eight 
Englishmen thus far studied. The 
preparation of the chart will be found 
a most helpful way of clesring up 
one’s ideas on the subject. The chart 


should show: 1, The events; 2, The 
political parties concerned in them; 
3, The relation of each man to the 
political parties of his time; 4, prime 
ministers i- each period. The charts 
should be hung on the wall, and the 
circle ‘should be a “committee of the 
whole” to decide which is the best. 

2. Review: By the leader, of the chapters 
on Peel and Palmerston. Eackt mem- 
ber should be prepared to supplement 
the discussion with additional facts 
(See McCarthy’s “History of Our Own 
Times”, “England in the Nineteenth 
Century”, Latimer, and books men- 
tioned in the bibliography of “Ten 
Englishmen”). The leader should as- 
sign certain points, for special inves- 
tigation, to different members. 

8. Readings: Tennyson’s “The Defense of 
Lucknow” (See “Ten Englishmen”, p. 
234). Selection from lectures by Jane 
Addams on “The Newer Ideals of 





6. Discussion: 
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Peace” (See The Chautauqua Herald, 
July 8 and 10, 1902. Copies can be 
secured from The Chautauqua Office, 
Chautauqua, New York, for five cents 
each). 


4. Paper: Dickens’s Efforts i: Behalf of the 


Elevation of Children (See lives of 
Dickens; also “Dickens as an Educa- 
tor’, by James L. Hughes). : 
Reading: Mrs. Browning’s “The Cry of 
the Children”. 
How Far Ahead of the Eng- 
land of Shaftesbury’s Time is America 
Today with Respect to Child Labor? 
(See lecture by Jane Addams in The 
Chautauqua Herald for July 10, 1902. 
This important subject is one upon 
which every Chautauqua reader will 
want to be informed. The National 
Consumers’ League, whose office is at 
105 East Twenty-second street, New 
York City, has circulars upon child 
labor legislation, and can give valu- 
able suggestions as to the literature 
bearing upon this subject. See also 
note in the December Round Table). 


JANUARY 7-14— 


Roll-call: Map Review of the journey 
up the Volga. Each member should 
be assigned one of the points of in- 
terest, and add such supplementary 
material as may be secured (See ar- 
ticle on “Russia” in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, magazine articles referred 
to in Travel Club Programs in this 
number, Wallace’s “Russia”, etc). 

Reading: Description of the Volga from 
“Foma Gordyeef” (See The Library 
Shelf). 

Papers: Boris Godunoff and the Early 
Romanoffs (See Rambaud’s “History”, 
“The Story of Moscow”, by Wirt Ger- 
rare); Nikon, the Reformer, and The 
Dissenters (See above histories. also 
Wallace’s “Russia”, chap. XX). 

Readings: Selection from Pushkin’s 
poem, “Boris Godunoff” (See “A Sur- 
vey of Rucsian Literature”, pp. 119- 
121); also from “A Score of Famous 
Composers”, by N. H. Dole (chapter on 
Glinka), and from “By River and 
Road in Russia”, by Edmund Noble 
(The Atlantic Monthly, September, 


The Reforms of Peter the 
(See Schuyler’s “Peter the 
Great”, and histurics of Russia). 
Discussion: Did the Europeanizing In- 
fluence of Peter the Great Hinder the 
National Development of Russia? (See 
histories of Peter the Great, Wal- 
lace’s “Russia”, chap. XXV, also Wol- 
konsky’s “Pictures of Russian History 
and Literature”, chap. Iv). 


JANUARY 14-21— 


Roll-call: Quotations from Carlyle. 

Talks: The Story of Carlyle’s Life; 
Jane Welsh Carlyle, with selections 
from her letters (See bibliography in 
“Literary Leaders”). 

Reading: From Carlyle’s “French Revo- 
lution” (Descriptive of the death of 
Louis XV, or of the storming of the 
Bastile, or of the flight to Varennes, 
or other selections); from “Heroes 


and Hero Worship”; from “Sartor 
Resartus”, with an introductory state- 
ment of the purpose of the latter 
work; or from Lowell’s essay on Car- 
lyle in “My Study Windows”. 

Talks: The Story of Ruskin’s Life (See 
Collingwood’s “Life of Ruskin” in two 
volumes, also “Preterita’); Ruskin’s 
“Modern Painters” (See biographies 
of Ruskin and works mentioned in 
bibliographies in “Literary Leaders”). 
Note: See suggestions in Round 
Table concerning the study of Ruskin. 

Readings: Selections from “Stones of 
Venice”, vol. II, chap. I, the approach 
to Venice, or from “Sesame and 
Lilies”, or from “Preterita”. 

Discussion: The “Seven Lamps of 
Architecture” (each “Lamp” may be 
assigned to one or more members for 
discussion). 


JANUARY 21-28— 


i. 


2. 


Map Review: A summing up by the 
leader of the periods of Russia’s ex- 
pansion northwest, west, and south. 

Papers: The Colonization of Siberia 
(See article by R. E. C. Long in The 
Forum, October, 1901); Siberian 
Towns (See ‘..ll1 the Russias”, Nor- 
man, chap. 1X). 

Readings: Selection from Henry Nor- 
man’s account of Yermak in “All the 
Russias”, chap. VI (or in Scribner’s 
Magazine, November, 1900); or from 
“Russia on the Pacific and Siberian 
Railway”, by Vladimir, chap. II. 

Roll-call: Reports on pronunciation of 
Russian proper names. 

Review of chapter on Gladstone in “Ten 
Englishmen”. The chapter should be 
divided into sections, each assigned 
to a member who should add such 
material of interest as he can. 
“Poole’s Index” will give many refer- 
ences to magazine articles. (fee also 
McCarthy’s ‘ Life of Gladstone’”’.) 

Character Study of Glaistone (See a 
very valuable and brief little work on 
Gladstone by James Bryce). 

Reading: Selection from “At Hawarden 
with Mr. Gladstone”, by W. H. Ride- 
ing, or from Selections in Appendix 
of “Ten Englishmen”, pp. 246-253. 


JANUARY 28-FEBRUARY 4— 


4 


2 
3. 
4 


Quiz on “Saxon and Slav” (last half of 
article). 

Roll-call: 
Siberia. 

Map Drawings: 
Round Table. 

Reading: Selections from Kennan’s 
“Siberia and the Exile System”, or 
from other books referred to in bib- 
liography. 

Discussion: Russia cs a Great Power 
(See article in The World’s Work for 
October, 1901, by Sydney Brooks. The 
article is divided into brief sections. 
Let each member note in each section 
one point that seems especially im- 
portant. Then compare views). 

Character Sketch: Disraeli (See bib- 
liography). 

Reading: Kipling’s “The White Man’s 
Burden”, 


Items cf interest relating to 


See suggestions in 
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ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS 


“SAXON AND SLAV”’—DECEMBER. 


1. Russian literature—Lacking in cos- 
mopolitanism, owing to Russia’s isolation. 
Literature prior to the seventeenth century 
neither meager nor uninteresting, but ut- 
terly lacking in progressiveness and growth. 
In more recent times poetry—particularly 
of the epic sort—has flourished. Comedy 
prevails rather than tragedy. Novels abun- 
dant. Fables, memoirs, and chronicles nu- 
merous. (See The Critic, July-August, 1902; 
two articles on Russian literature.) 2. Slavs 
constitute one branch—as yet the least de- 
veloped—of the great Aryan or Indo-Euro- 
pean family of nations. The Greeks, Romans, 
and Germans are codrdinate branches of 
this same family. 3. The Eastern, or Greek, 
Church rejects the papal supremacy, and 
holds to the entire independence of each 
national church. Has no common head, 
corresponding to the pope, but is a series 
of national bodies, and has always sub- 
mitted to the state. The Eastern liturgy is 
highly ritualistic (uses old Greek or old 
Slavonic instead of Latin), but allows no 
images (only pictures used), and forbids 
all musical instruments except the human 
voice. In the Greek Church baptism is only 
by immersion, the clergy are married, and 
the laity are encouraged to read the Bible 
in the vernacular. There are abstruse dif- 
ferences on theological points, as on the in- 
dependence of the persons in the Trinity. 
4, Elizabeth uniformly shunned foreign al- 
liances as long as she was at all able to do 
so. She feared foreign entanglements. 5. 
Because “cesar” was the title borne by the 
Roman emperors, first at Rome and later at 
Constantinople, the Russian tzars desire 
control of Constantinople and its surround- 
ing territories. If the word “tzar” can be 
shown to have descended from the word 
“cesar”, the power that the former stands 
for may be the more readily assimilated with 
that of the latter. It is merely an appeal 
to popular sentimentality. 6. The state of 
virtual anarchy which prevailed in Poland, 
and the utter unfitness of the Polish con- 


stitution (for example, every noble had the 
right to forbid by his single veto any meas- 
ure adopted by the Diet). The condition of 
Poland was bad enough, but, of course, the 
surrounding powers were moved in a large 
measure by their own ambitions. 


“a READING JOURNEY THROUGH RUSSIA”— 
DECEMBER. 


1. The Jurassic period is one of the divis- 
ions of the Secondary, or Mesozoic age (age 
of reptiles), when reptiles of vast size pre- 
vailed. The Tertiary period is one of the 
divisions of the Tertiary, or Cenozoic, age 
(age of mammals), when the mammalia, or 
quadrupeds, abounded and were the dom- 
inant race. 2. Genera: Woronzoff was sent 
in 1845 by NicholasIto subdue the rebellious 
tribes of the Caucasus under Schamyl:. He 
was defeated in a great battle, but later 
began a system of guerilla warfare, which 
resulted in the surrender of the remaining 
rebels in 1859. 3. In her struggle for na- 
tional unity and independence, Italy, as rep- 
resented by Sardinia, sent 25,000 men to the 
Crimea to prevent Russia from gaining con- 
trol of the Mediterraneau, to prove that 
Italian military virtue still lived, and to 
secure a voice in European counsels. 4. 
Schamyl, claiming a mission from Mahomet, 
aroused the wild tribes of the Caucasus to 
a war of defense against Ruszia, which 
lasted twenty-five years against the most 
distinguished Russian generals, made his 
country “one of the greatest military schools 
in the world”, and finally surrendered to 
save the remaining handful of devoted fol- 
lowers. He was pensioned by the Russian 
government. 5. Johann Friedrich Blumen- 
bach, of the University of Gottingen, was 
the first to teach natural history on the 
basis of comparative anatomy, and proposed 
the division of the human species into five 
races: Caucasian, Mongolian, Malay, Amer- 
ican, and African. He chose the word “Cau- 
casian” because he regarded a skull he had 
obtained from the Caucasus as the standard 
of the human type, 


= 
THE LIBRARY SHELF. 


A PEN PORTRAIT OF TURNER. 

Among the treasures of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art is a fine original painting 
by Turner of the Grand Canal in Venice. 
Of course one can form no conception of 
the wonderful color effects of the real pic- 
ture from a black and white reproduction 
in a magazine (November CHAUTAUQUAN, 
page 163). Yet some slight idea of the 
artist’s skill and charm in portraying nature 
may be gained from this picture. Ruskin’s 
defense of Turner formed, 2s we know, the 
nucleus of his great work on “Modern Paint- 
ers”. Many references to Turner are, very 
naturally, to be found in “Preterita”, and 
among other facts of interest a letter from 
Ruskin’s friend, Mrs. John Simon, describ- 


ing her first meeting with Turner on a rail- 
way journey from Plymouth to London: 


“The weather after Exeter got worse and 
worse; the wind began to bluster, the light- 
ning changed from summer gleams to spite- 
ful forks, and the roll of thunder was almost 
continuous. The old Great Western 
carriages were double, held eight persons, 
four in each compartment, and there was a 
glass door between; which was.on this oc- 
casion left open. One old gentleman sat 
with his face to the horses (so to speak) on 
my side, and one in the inside corner, op- 
posite to me exactly. When I had taken 
off my cloak and smoothed my plumes, and 
generally settled myself, I looked up to see 
the most wonderful eyes I ever saw, steadily, 
luminously, clairvoyantly, kindly, paternally 
looking at me. The hat was over the fore- 
head, the mouth and chin buried in the 
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brown velvet collar of the brown great- 
Ome.’ s « « 

“Well, we went on, and the storm went 
on more and more, until we reached Bristol; 
to wait ten minutes. My old gentleman 
rubbed the side window with his coat cuff, 
in vain; attacked the center window, again 
in vain, so blurred and blotted was it with 
the torrents of rain! A moment’s hesitation, 
and then: 

“*Young lady, would you mind my putting 
down this window?’ 

“ ‘Oh, no, not at all.’ 

“*You may be drenched, you know.’ 

“‘Never mind, sir.’ 

“Immediately, down goes the window, out 
go the old gentleman’s head and shoulders, 
and there they stay for I suppose nearly 
nine minutes. Then he drew them in, and 
I said: 

“‘Oh, please let me Isok.’ 

“ ‘Now you will be drenched.’ But he half 
opened the window for me to see. Such 
a sight, such a chaos of elemental and arti- 
ficial lights and noises I never saw or heard, 
or expect to see or hear. He drew up the 
window as we moved on, and then leant 
back with closed eyes for I dare say ten 
minutes, then opened taem, and said: 

“ ‘Well?’ 

I said, ‘I’ve been drenched, but it’s worth 


w. 

“He nod.ed and smiled, and again took 
to his steady, but quite inoffensive perusing 
of my face, and presently said it was a bad 
night for one so young and alone. .. . 
Then, except a little joke when we were 
going through a ‘ong tunnel (then the terror 
of ‘elegant females’. silence until Swindon, 
but always the speculative, steady look. 
. . . At six o’clock we steamed into Pad- 
dington Station, and I had signalec a porter 
before my friends roused themselves. They 
were very kind—could they do anything to 
help me?—where had I to go to? ‘Hammer- 
smith; that was a long drive.’ Then they 
took off their hats, and went off arm in 
me « 6 
“The next year, I think, going to the Acad- 
emy, I turned at once, as I always did, to 
see what Turners there were. 

“Imagine my feelings: 

“‘Rain, Steam and Speed, 
“‘Great Western Railway, June the —, 1843.’ 

“IT had found out who the ‘seeing’ eyes 
belonged to! As I stood looking at the 
picture, I heard a mawkish voice behind me 
say: 

“‘There, now, just look at that; ain’t 
it just like Turner? Whoever saw such a 
ridiculous conglomeration?’ 

“I turned very quietly round, and said: 

“‘T did; I was in the train that night, and 
it is perfectly and wonderfully true,’ and 
walked quietly away.” 


A RUSSIAN PICTURE OF THE VOLGA. 


The following remarkable description of 
the Volga is taken from the novel “Foma 
Gordyeef”, by Maxim Gorky, who grew up 
on the great river, and who, from being a 
member of “the barefoot brigade”, has risen 
to a position in the front rank of Russian 


novelists. He has described his first ac- 
quaintance with books as follows: 


“While I was on board the steamer as 
cook’s boy, the cook, Smury, exercised a 


-lasting influence over my education. Under 


his guidance I read “The Lives of the Saints’, 
‘Eckartshausen’, the works of Gogol, Us- 
pensky, Dumas Senior, and numerous little 
books of the freemasons. Previous to my 
acquaintance with the cook I had a profound 
av ipathy toward any sort o- printed paper, 
the passport not excepted! After my fif- 
teenth year I was seized with a wild desire 
for knowledge, and therefore went to Kazan, 
supposing that knowledge is distributed 
gratis to those who thirst for it. However, 
this proved to be not customary, and there- 
fore I went as common laborer into a bakery 
on a salary of three roubles (about $1.50 a 
month). Of all the work I ever attempted 
this was the hardest.” 


Many of Gorky’s painful experiences of the 
seamy side of life are related in his short 
stories. “Foma Gordyeef” is a tragedy, and 
its realistic descriptions are often not only 
distressing, but revolting. Yet he is working 
in behalf of higher ideals of living, and as 
he is still a young man it seems probable 
that his services to Russian literature may 
be very great. The following picture of 
“Mother Volga” shows his power in descrip- 
tion of nature: 


“Spring came, and Ignat, in fulfillment of 
his promise, took his son with him on the 
steamer, and a new life, rich in impressions, 
unrolled itself before Foma’s vision. 

“Swiftly down stream floated the hand- 
some and powerful Yermak, merchant 
Gordyeef’s steam tug, and on both sides of 
it the shores of that mighty beauty, the 
Volga, moved to meet it—the left shore all 
bathed in sunshine, extended to the very 
horizon, likeasplendid green carpet, while the 
right thrust its cliffs, overgrown with forest, 
up into the sky, and sank into surly repose. 

“Between them, in a magnificent sweep, 
flowed the broad-breasted Volga; triumph- 
antly, without haste flow her waters, con- 
scious of their unconquerable power; the 
hill-shore was reflected in them like a dark 
shadow, but on the left side she was adorned 
with gold and emerald velvet by the sandy 
borders of the reefs, and the broad meadows. 
Now here, now there, on the hills, and in the 
meadows, appeared villages, the sun 
sparkled in the window panes of the cot- 
tages, and upon the roofs of yellow straw; 
the crosses of the churches gleamed through 
the foliage of the trees, the gray wings of 
the mills rotated lazily through the air, the 
smoke from the chimneys of a factory curled 
skyward in thick black wreaths. Throngs 
of children in blue, red, and white blouses 
stood upon the bank, greeting the steamer 
with loud shouts which awakened the river 
from its quietude; and from under the 
steamer’s wheels merry waves flowed swiftly 
to the feet of the children and plashed upon 
the shore. Here a whole covey. of children 
had seated themselves in a boat, and rowed 
hastily into midstream in order that they 
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might rock upon the waves as upon the 
surge of the sea. Above the surface of the 
water peeped forth the crests of trees, some- 
times whole clumps of them, drowned in the 
spring flood, and stood up amid the water 
like islands. From some spot on the bank, 
with a heavy sigh, rang out the mournful 
song, ‘O-eh-0-0-0-heave-ho-once more’. The 
steamer passed rafts, splashing them with 
water. The logs moved steadily and con- 
tinuously onward, propelled by the surge 
of the recurring waves; the raftsmen in 
their blue blouses, as they tottered with 
the shock, gazed at the steamer and laughed 
and shouted inaudible remarks. A hand- 
some, big-bodied, flat-bottomed barge, put 
together with wooden pegs, floated side- 
ways down the river: the yellow planks, 
with which it was laden, shone like gold 
and were dimly reflected in the turbid water 
of the spring flood. On the slopes 
of the hill-shore stretched green carpets of 
winter-sown grain, brown strips of fallow 
land, and black strips plowed for spring 
grain. Birds, like little specks in air, hov- 
ered over them, and were plainly visible 


against the blue expanse of sky; a flock was 
grazing near at hand—from a distance it 
appeared like a toy flock, and the tiny 
figure of the shepherd stood supported on 
his staff gazing at the river. . 

“On everything round about "rested the 
stamp of a certain sluggishness: everything 
—nature and people—lived awkwardly, 
lazily; but in this laziness there was a cer- 
tain peculiar grace, and it would seem that 
behind the laziness was concealed a huge 
force, an unconquerable force, as yet un- 
conscious of itself, not having, as yet, cre- 
ated for itself clear desires and aims . . 
submissive patience, the silent expectation 
of something new and more active was 
audible even in the call of the cuckoo, as it 
flew with the wind from the shore over the 
river. The mournful songs, also, seemed to 
entreat aid from some one. And, at times, 
the audacity of despair rang through them. 
The river made answer to the songs with 
sighs. And the crests of the trees rocked 
pensively Silence.” 


By permission of T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


oe 
FROM THE CIRCLES. 


An enthusiastic company of Chautauquans 
greeted Pendragon as they gathered about 
the Round Table for the first time in 1903. 
Most of them had attended to their Christ- 
mas shopping early, and being free from 
hurry and worry at the last, had found rest 
and refreshment in the holiday season, and 
now on January 1 were ready to welcome 
the New Year. From one and another the 
reports were unanimous that the English- 
Russian year was increasingly interesting 
each month. One of the Ohio delegates re- 
marked, “The Chautauqua work grows better 
and better, and the work of our little circle 
is showing itself to others as well as our- 
selves. The children seem to take an inter- 
est, and among themselves have agitated 
the Junior Naturalist work.” 


<2 


“Our first news by mail today,” said Pen- 
dragon, “is this official-looking document 
from Mr. George B. Hodge, of the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Y. M. C. A. in New 
York. The committee are having THE CHAv- 
TAUQUAN and books sent to the libraries of 
Railroad Y. M. C. A.’s in Arkansas, Kansas, 
and three points in Missouri. In addition to 
these five railroad libraries, six sets of Chau- 
tauqua books and the magazine are being 
sent out to various battleships and naval 
stations. The Y. M. C. A., through the 
Helen Gould fund, are sending libraries to 
more than one hundred army posts, and 
the orders here mentioned are but the first 
indications of what is likely to develop into 


a very wide field for the Chautauqua Circle. 
But I notice we have a new delegate who 
wears the United States uniform, and we are 
all anxious to know what part of the coun- 
try he represents.” 

The speaker thus introduced explained 
that he was a member of a new circle of 
1906’s numbering five members at Fort 
Worden, Washington. “This is our first 
experience as Chautauquans, but we are 
very much interested, and possibly may suc- 
ceed in getting others to join us. We are 
all members of the Sixty-second Company 
of Coast Artillery.” 


<2 


Pendragon laid an artistic-looking pro- 
gram on the table, saying as he did 
so, “I want you to notice this an- 
nouncement of an ‘open meeting’ by 
the Roger Williams Circle of Edgewood, 
Providence, Rhode Island. You will see 
that the committee have arranged a pro- 
gram interesting to the uninitiated, but at 
the same time closely related to the regular 
work which the circle is doing. The Rus- 
sian section of the program includes one 
three-minute paper on ‘Physical Features 
of Russia’, then an informal talk styled 
‘Items of Interest Relating to Finland’, and 
these are followed by readings from standard 
works—a Russian novel, a discussion of the 
Black Priests of Russia, and an article de- 
scribing life in a Russian monastery. The 
second half of the program includes selected 
poems from Tennyson, with a slight com- 
ment on each. I speak of this especially be- 
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cause it’s quite an art to hold a good ‘open 
meeting’. Your object is to interest people 
in the work you are doing, and it’s necessary 
to remember that they may have no ‘back- 
ground’ of ideas on this particular subject, 
and you must beware on the one hand of 
making the program too heavy, and on the 
other of having it scrappy. But I notice a 
Colorado member who evidently has some- 
thing to say on this point.” 


‘= 


“My experience illustrates the case very 
strikingly,’ responded the Colorado delegate. 
“T was visiting a friend in Pennsylvania, and 
attended the closing meeting of the circle 
which was a department of a larger organ- 
ization. At every step of the proceedings I 
longed to get hold of the program and revise 
it. Different subjects in the nature of sum- 
maries of the year’s work were assigned to 
various people, with the idea of showing the 
assembled audience what interesting things 





IN SURREY, ENGLAND 


the circle had been reading about during 
the year. Well, after they’ve read Mr. Hey- 
drick’s articles this year I’m sure they won’t 
do it again! Most of the papers tried to 
cover so much ground and were so encyclo- 
pedic, that I began to fear lest the word 
Chautauqua should become a sort of night- 
mare in the minds of the audience. The 
only thing that saved the day was the very 
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bright paper of the secretary, in which she 
commented upon the foibles of the members 
in most amusing fashion, reporting frag- 
ments of imaginary literary conversations 
between them, and altogether giving such 
an alluring picture of the real or supposed 
meetings of the circle that the audience 
went off quite persuaded that ‘culture’ need 
not be such a dreary affa ° after all.” 

“I’m sure we Edgewood Chautauquans are 
glad to know that our program is approved 
by this august assembly,” remarked their 
president, Mrs. Hemenway. “I should like 
to mention an incident which, to me, is so 
typical of Chautauqua experiences. I met 
at Chautauqua this summer Miss Wright, of 
Georgia, who joined the ‘John Ruskin Class’ 
of 1906, and was put on the committee to 
report on a proposed class pin. She called 
on me a few days ago, and together we 
visited the shop where the Class of 1903 
pins are made, and then she attended the 
Edgewood Circle, and made the acquaint- 
ance of some of her Yankee classmates, and 
she and they discussed class affairs with all 
the enthusiasm of youth and inexperience! 
We should be delighted if all the Georgia 
Chautauquans would stop over and see us 
when they journey northwards.” 


‘oe 


“Here,” observed Pendragon, “is another 
program in which you will be interested. It is 


‘this attractive little year book of the New- 


burgh, New York, Circle, printed in garnet, 
the C.L.S.C. graduate color. The significance 
of the quotation on the title page will be 
especially appreciated by those who had 
to be ‘converted’ to Chautauqua, or who have 
tried to play the part of ‘friend’ to some one 
else: 
“‘Our chief want in life, is, somebody 
Who shall make us do what we can. 
This is the service of a friend.’ 
—Emerson. 
“You will notice that the opening meeting 
in October was of a social character, and 
that frequent illustrated lec*ures are inter- 
spersed through the year. The circle is a 
very large one, and they make liberal use 
of lectures. They are so near to New York 
and other literary centers that the quality 
of their lecture courses has always been of 
a very high order. The circle has been a 
power in Trinity M. E. Church for eight 
years, and they propose that each year their 
members shall ‘find the last the best’,” 


‘oe 


Just here a third program was laid on 
the table. This proved to be from the Long 
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CASTLE OF THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER 


Island Society of the Hall in the Grove, a 
most indefatigable organization of C. L. S. C. 
graduates on Long Island. 

“T’ve just been talking with the Long 
Island delegate,” said Pendragon, “and I 
want you to hear his report. Put down in 
your note books this idea of a Chautauqua 
week, and remember it when you work up 
your plans for next September.” 

“Our rally on the afternoon of Saturday, 
October 11, was a cecided success, be- 
ginning with a noonday luncheon in the 
Woodhaven Congregational Church,” replied 
the S. H. G. delegate, “and, as our leader 
has intimated, it was the climax to a Chau- 
tauqua, week. Rev. R. H. Bosworth, the 
the pastor of the church, preached an edu- 
cational sermon on Sunday evening, October 
5, Miss C. A. Teal, the corresponding sec- 
retary of the society, gave an illustrated 
lecture on Chautauqua on the following 
Tuesday, and Mrs. Case, of the Brooklyn 
Alumni, read on Friday evening the Chau- 
tauqua_ story, ‘The Evolution of Mrs. 
Thomas’. We believe other circles, and 
especially graduate societies which want 
to build up a wider interest in Chautauqua, 
can try this plan with excellent results.” 


“You'll be interested in these pictures of 
Surrey, England, I’m sure,” said the wander- 
ing member, “when I tell you that they rep- 
resent the town of Farnham, where we have 
a very enthusiastic Chautauqua. Mrs. Cole- 
man, whom I met last summer, said to me 
that in her rather lonely life the Chautauqua 
readings had been a source of the greatest 
interest and pleasure. The region where 
she lives is quite a romantic one, for near by 
is Waverly Abbey, which is supposed to 
have suggested to Sir Walter the title of 
his novels; the bishop of Winchester lives 
in the castle in the town, and not far distant 
is Moor Park, where Swift acted as secre- 
tary to Sir William Temple, and met Stella.” 


‘eo 


“I want to bring up this ques- 
tion of lone readers at the next 
Round Table,” replied Pendragon. “We have 
a number of circles now corresponding with 
lone readers, and the plan is capable of in- 
definite expansion.” 


*o* 


“Before you close the Round Table, I won- 
der if the members wouldn’t like to see this 
list of questions which were given at the 
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contest of the Brooklyn Chautauqua Union 
on the 15th of May.” The speaker con- 
tinued, “Our circle, the Carson, won the 
silver loving-cup for the fourth time out of 
seven contests. We have our first gradu- 
ates this year, among them our president. 
One of our number has moved to New Jer- 
sey, and intends to start a new circle, so you 
see we are engaged in the work of ‘ex- 
tension’. I was greatly interested in the 
November discussions relating to men in 
the circles. Our masculine members are 
very satisfactory, as you may infer from 
our special meeting on household affairs 
last year. when we p:t the entire program in 
the hands of the men. They rose to the 
occasion. We had theories upon house- 
keeping galore. Then we had ‘practice’ il- 
lustrated by various devices for saving labor. 
But perhaps you would like to have me read 
to you fifty questions by which we con- 
quered:” 


1. What was the first college in the 
United States to admit female students? 

2. In what battle were the Saxons de- 
feated by the Normans? 

3. With whom did the term Almighty 
— originate? 

4. Who was president of the United 
States during the Mexican War? 

5. Who wrote “Ill fares the land of 
hastening ills a prey, where wealth accumu- 
lates and men decay?” 

6. What was the. decisive battle of the 
Franco-German war? 

What woman took an active part in 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew? 

8. Who was the author of the following: 


“Not to him who rashly dares, 
But to him who nobly bears 
Is the victor’s garland sure?” 


9. For what industry is the city of Glas- 
gow noted? 

10. In the settlement of what state was 
John Brown prominent? 

11. Name the artery that leads from the 
left side of the hea t? 

12. Who was the author of the Bigelow 
Papers? 

13. Who was the Federal commander in 
the battle of Gettysburg? 

14. What is the largest city on the 
Garonne River? 

15. Who was the Roman goddess of grain 
and the harvest? 

16. In what country is the title Khedive 
applied to its ruler? 

17. Who was the great pacificator? 

18. In what battle nearly 500 years B. C. 
did the Athenians defeat the Persians? 

19. Who said, “I regret that I have only 
one life to give for my country?” 
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20. Who wrote 


“The very flowers that bend and meet, 
In sweetening others grow more sweet?” 


21. What president of the United States 
was born in Kentucky: 

22. By whom was the first sewing ma- 
chine patented? 

23. What king granted 
Charta? 

24. What invader of Greece had his army 
and navy destroyed at nearly the same time? 

25. What is the title of the ruler of 
Persia? 

26. By whom was Jerusalem destroyed in 
the first century? 

On what river is Hamburg situated? 

28. What German composer gave musical 
exhibitions before the courts of Vienna and 
Munich when he was six years old? 

29. In what time will $100 double itself at 
two and one-half per cent simple interest? 

30. What historian born in Massachusetts 
was minister to Austria and to Great Britain, 
and died in England i: 1877? 

31. Who was the first king of all Eng- 
land? 

32. What battle in Saxony in 1632 de- 
cided the religious liberties of Germany? 

33. Who explored the Congo River be- 
tween the years 1875 -nd 1880? 

34. Which state is called the Buckeye 
State? 

ann Who was proclaimed king of Italy in 
1861? 

36. In what state of the Union was the 
battle of Corinth fought? 

37. In what battle was Richard III of 
England killed? 

38. In the battle of Friedland, what peo- 
ple were defeated? 

39. Who wrote 


“Oh! many a shaft at random sent 
Finds mark the archer little meant?” 


the Magna 


40. In what city were the disciples of 
Christ first called Christians? 

41. What general captured Vera Cruz? 

42. What general was called the Rock of 
Chickamauga? 

43. Who wrote “The Tales of a Wayside 
Inn?” 

44. On what river is the capital of Spain 
situated? 

45. What poet was born in Italy in 1256? 

46. What is the capital of Bavaria? 

47. What painter was born in Urbino, 
Italy, in 1483? 

48. Who was burnt by Pope Alexander 
VI for preaching against. the vices of the 
clergy? 

49. Who was ruler of France in the year 
1831? 

50. Who wrote “Canterbury Tales”? 


“I’m glad my life doesn’t depend upon an- 
swering those fifty questions at sight,” com- 
mented Pendragon, as he ran over the list. 
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The series of “Shakespearean Wars”, by 
Professor Lounsbury, has now reached its 
second volume. The first, “Shakespeare as 
a Dramatic Artist”, related to the general 
controversy which in Shakespeare’s own 
country surrounded both the subject of his 
art and his text. Of the two phases the 
former is especially interesting—the dispute 
between the so-called classical and romantic 
dramas. At basis this was really a quarrel 
for intellectual freedom. Shakespeare, as 
the greatest romantic dramatist, was the 
chief liberator from the limitations of a 
dessicated, traditional art. His disregard 
of the “unities”, far from being a blind 
impulse of vagrant genius, proclaimed a 
conscious insight into the truth of art. What 
contentions existed before this was gen- 
erally acknowledged, and by what forces 
Shakespeare finelly came into his just su- 
premacy, it is the purpose of this earlier 
volume to show. 

But while the direction both at home and 
abroad was always toward the triumph of 
Shakespeare, there was in the eighteenth 
century one man who had marked effect in 
retarding a broader movement in European 
letters. In support of the classic rule the 
revolt against the conventions was disputed 
by a powerful autocrat in the world of let- 
ters—the French Voltaire, the “literary 
dictator of Europe”. Under the title of 
“Shakespeare and Voltaire”, Professor 
Lounsbury gives us the full history of Vol- 
taire’s relation to the English dramatist, with 
the international phases of the warfare. This 
volume has a moré piquant attraction than 
the former; for it is an interesting story, 
recounting on the one side the war which 
Voltaire waged against the progress of the 
English poet’s reputation, and on the other 
revealing the trilliant, marvelous, capri- 
cious, despicable, fascinating qualities of the 
Sage of Ferney. 

The complete history of this Anglo-French 
Shakespearean controversy has never before 
been given. It will be of undoubted value 
to the Shakespearean specialist; and from 
the more general point of view the book is 
sure to interest and charm. Professor Louns- 
bury is so at home in the atmosphere of the 
period he treats, knows so intimately even 
the minor personages who, now forgotten, 
were then strenuous in the critical conflict 
of the day, that he falls into a sort of com- 


municative reverie and gossips with delight- 
ful humor of his subject. The narrative pos- 
sesses pre-eminently the rare sense of 
leisure. One feels the companionship of the 
mellowed scholar—gains the sympathy and 
color of familiar conversation. And of 
course the tremendous personality of Vol- 
taire invades and possesses the volume. One 
finds these other presences, in fact, some- 
what distracting from the central one of 
Shakespeare. Professor Lounsbury remarks, 
apropos of Voltaire’s amusing “traduction” 
(the word is here true in a double sense) of 
Hamlet’s soliloquy, that it reminds the critic 
of the proportion which sack bore to bread 
in Falstaff’s tavern account. There is “a 
half-pennyworth of Shakespeare to an intol- 
erable deal of Voltaire”. The reader—with 
complete acquiescence, however—finds a 
somewhat similar embarrassment toward be- 
ing chiefly concerned with the subject of 
the “War”. The vivid colors of Voltaire— 
and the author—tend a little to pale the 
tinge of Shakespeare. ; L. McA. T. 

[Shakespearean Wars: Vol. I—Shakes- 
peare as a Dramatic Artist”, $3.00. Vol. II— 
“Shakespeare and Voltaire’, $2.00. By 
Thomas R. Lounsbury, L.H.D., LL.D., pro- 
fessor of English in Yale University. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.] 

Who has not saved reports of speeches, 
clippings of addresses, stories told by public 
men, as they appeared in the press from 
time to time? At best, however, such pos- 
sessions are likely to be inaccurate reports, 
and when one desires to refer to a specific 
item he finds that his system for reference 
is behindhand or has fallen down com- 
pletely for lack of time, if not for lack of 
knowing how to classify. It is no wonder 
then that the project of a library of “Modern 
Eloquence” appeals to a very large public. 
And for the editor-in-chief of such a library 
one could not think of a better man than 
Thomas B. Reed, the ex-speaker of the house 
of representatives, whose recent death is 
mourned as a public calamity. There are 
ten volumes in this “library”, comprising 
150 addresses, 300 after-d‘nner speeches, a 
collection of stories and anecdotes, five spe- 
cial articles dealing critically with the sub- 
ject of oratory, and the indispensable 
analytical index with cross references. De- 
tailed announcements of this work appeared 
in the December CHauTavuQuan; the library 
may be obtained on easy terms from John 
D. Morris & Co. ro. 

Among standard works the “Library of 
the World’s Best Literature” took its place 
immediately upon publication. The late 
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Charles Dudley Warner, as editor-in-chief, 
had associated with him a great staff of ed- 
itors and specialists in the ambitious project 
of presenting an epitome of the best literary 
productions the world over. The result is 
an authoritative discrimination among the 
moderns, and a guide to the development of 
the literature of all nations. Not only is an 
author the subject of a critical essay by a 
foremost authority, but from typical selec- 
tions each author’s works are presented so 
that one may study the product itself—the 
whole constituting a collection of master- 
pieces. Mr. Warner’s personal interest in 
this monumental work is well known among 
editors. Soon after the work was completed 
Mr. Warner died, and in his honor the new 
edition has been called the “Memorial Edi- 
tion”. Of the new features incorporated in 
this edition CHAUTAUQUAN readers will note 
the arrangement of a four-years’ course of 
reading in order to get the most out of this 
‘library in itself’. As announced in the 
December issue of this magazine, the “Me- 
morial Edition” has been secured by the 
American Newspaper Association, whose fa- 
cilities make it possible to offer the work 
at one-half the publisher’s price, and, fur- 
ther, to arrange for payments a little at a 
time. y. ©. &. 

Under the mild and misleading title, “The 
Diary of a Saint”, is concealed an intensity 
of tragic development in incident and char- 
acter that makes this book one of the 
notable books of the year. There is not 
lacking, either, a deftly humorous touch in 
the individualizing of certain New England 
types, especially theological ones; and the 
independence and sanity of thought on some 
of the great social and ethical problems of 
life are imaged in a simplicity and direct- 
ness of style that is truly refreshing. 

The book has the simple plan of allowing 
Ruth Privet, a New England girl, to tell 
month by month through a single year her 
dramatic experiences—from a long-time en- 
gagement to George Weston, who had stud- 
ied law in her father’s office, to her final 
absorbing love for Tom Webbé, who had 
heroically “lived down” his early disgrace. 

Aunt Naomi with her organized appetite 
for the gossip of the town and her quivering 
eagerness to tell it, Deacon Richards with 
his churchly stiffness but vigorous helpful- 
ness, Kathie Thurston, the daughter of the 
Methodist minister, with her “unpardonable 
sin”, George Weston, weakly and basely 
declining from Ruth’s earlier ideal of him, 
Tom Webbe, slipping in the mire, but living 
a life strong in its manhood and loyal in 
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its real love, and, most of all, Ruth herself, 
balanced, brave, spirited, independent of 
judgment, womanly, loving—these charac- 
ters attest a versatility of power and a 
knowledge of New England life that make 
Arlo Bates a writer of permanent influence 
and charm. 

{“The Diary of a Saint.” By Arlo Bates. 
$1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 


The children of today are privileged far 
beyond those of even a generation ago in 
the quality and number of books written 
for their pleasure and instruction. There 
is no excuse for the reading of trash while 
such books for children as “A Boy of a 
Thousand Years Ago” are offered to the 
public. Mrs. Comstock’s story ran as a 
serial in St. Nicholas, which in itself is 
strong guarantee of its worth. The “Boy” 
is Alfred the Great, and his life and adven- 
tures are charmingly related in a style to 
please the elders as well as the child. 

“In the Days of Queen Elizabeth”, the 
third in “The Makers of England Series”, 
is another excellent book for the young. 
Queen Elizabeth herself is the heroine, 
and under Dr. Tappan’s skillful guidance 
the reader comes to know her well from 
the very cradle, and to follow her fortunes 
with interest. The style is pure, and the 
material well handled. 

The average boy will find much enjoy- 
ment in “Marching on Niagara”, a tale of 
the great struggle of England and France 
for North America. Dave Morris, the young 
American boy who falls in with the sur- 
veyor, George Washington, and afterwards 
experiences many thrilling adventures, has 
already been introduced to his boy readers 
by Mr. Stratemeyer. 

“Brave Heart Elizabeth” is no other than 
Elizabeth Zane, the young American girl 
who, at the siege of Wheeling by the British 
and Simon Girty and his Indians, braved 
the enemy’s fire to bring powder to the be- 
leaguered blockhouse. 

Miss Thompson’s picture of frontier life 
in Ohio in the years following the Revolu- 
tion will appeal to all by its accuracy, gen- 
tle humor, exciting historical incidents, and 
live characters. A. 8S. H. 

[“A Boy of a Thousand Years Ago.” By 
Harriet T. Comstock. 80 cents net. “In 
the _Days of Queen Elizabeth.” By Eva 
March Tappan. 80 cents net. “Marching 
on Niagara: Or the Soldier Boys of the Old 
Frontier.” By Edward Stratemeyer. $1.00 
net. “Brave Heart Elizabeth: A*Story of 
the Ohio Frontier.” By Adele E. Thompson. 
$1.00 net. Boston: Lee & Shepard.] 
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DOMESTIC. 


November 1.—San Francisco takes pre- 
cautionary steps against the bubonic plague. 
The anthracite coal commission fixes No- 
vember 14 as the date when hearings are 
to begin. The coal-carrying roads are 
charged before the interstate commerce 
commission with having violated the inter- 
state commerce law. 

4.—As a result of the elections the Repub- 
lican party retains control of congress and 
of most of the states that were Republican 
in 1900. Fifteen persons are killed and 100 
injured by a fireworks explosion at Madison 
Square, New York City. 

5.—The Philippine commission purchases 
20,000 tons of rice to avert famine in the 
archipelago. 

7.—In the new executive offices at the 
White House the cabinet holds its first 
meeting since early in the summer. Adju- 
tant-General Corbin, in his annual report, 
recommends the restoration of the army 
canteen. 

8.—Secretary Hay and Ambassador Her- 
bert sign a reciprocity treaty between the 
United States and Newfoundland. Wu Ting 
Fang, Chinese minister, presents his letters 
of recall to President Roosevelt. The sul- 


tan of Bacolod assumes a friendly attitude 
towards the Americans, and the punitive ex- 
pedition will probably be abandoned. 
11.—President Roosevelt leaves New York 
for Mississippi on a hunting expedition. 
Much progress is reported in the Panama 
canal negotiations, and it is believed the 


treaty with Colombia -vill soon be signed. 

12.—The replies of the coal-carrying rail- 
roads to the statement of the miners are 
made public, the companies refusing to rec- 
ognize the United Mine Workers’ Union, 
and questioning the jurisdiction of the com- 
mission as to this phase of the matter. 

14.—The strike commission begins its ses- 
sions for hearing testimony at Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. 

15.—President Mitchell, of the Mine Work- 
ers’ Union, is cross-examined before the 
strike commission. 

17.—King Oscar of Norway and Sweden 
decides the Samoan controversy in favor of 
Germany, maintaining that individual losses 
arising from military interference in 1899 
by Germany, Great Britain, and the United 
States must be compensated by the last two 
governments. 

20.—The Commercial Pacific Cable Com- 
pany accepts President Roosevelt’s terms 
for the construction of a trans-Pacific cable 
line. 

21.—A movement for settling the strike 
at once without the action of the commission 
is reported. The president returns to Wash- 
ington. 

23.—The Philippine government has fur- 
ther advanced the rate of exchange because 
of the continued decline of silver. 

25.—The Spanish war claims commission 
decides that the United States is responsible 
for all claims for which Spain would have 
been held. 

26.—The railroads and operators refuse 
any medium for settling the strike except 
the commission. 


NEWS SUMMARY 


FOREIGN. 


November 1.—Emperor William accepts 
an invitation to visit King Edward. The 
first message is sent over the Pacific cable. 

2.—St. Pierre, Newfoundland, is swept by 
fire. French coal miners and operators de- 
cide to settle by arbitration the question of 
a raise in wages. Cholera is raging in 
Palestine. . 

4.—Another uprising is reported from 
Haiti. The Venezuelan government claims 
that the revolution is over. 

5.—The arbitrators of the coal miners’ 
strike in France decide against an incréase 
in wages. 

6.—A rebellion breaks out among the 
Shans of Siam, and many Siamese are mas- 
sacred. A bill is introduced in th2 French 
senate to make dueling punishable by fine 
or imprisonment. 

7.—The French coal miners having ob- 
jected to the first finding, the arbitrators 
again decide against them. 

8—A meeting of 15,000 French miners 
votes to disregard the decision of the arbi- 
trators and to continue the strike. The 
tzar of Russia is reported to be in a low 
mental state. 

13.—The French coal strike is practically 
ended and many miners return to work. 
The German reichstag passes the clause of 
the tariff bill permitting retaliation when 
foreign tariffs discriminate against German 
goods. 

15.—An Italian anarchist in Brussels at- 
tempts to assassinate King Leopold of Bel- 
gium. The Venezuelan rebels are again 
defeated, many of them having already fled 
the country. 

17.—King Carlos of Portugal arrives in 
England as the guest of King Edward. The 
ashes of Christopher Columbus are depos- 
ited in a special mausoleum in the Cathedral 
of Seville, Spain. 

18.—The Cuban house of representatives 
elects an anti-American president of the 
chamber as a first step in the campaign 
against the Platt amendment. 

20.—Martial law is repealed in the Trans- 
vaal and the Orange River Colony. 

21.—The Colombian government and the 
revolutionary leader, Herrera, sign a treaty 
of peace on the United States battleship 
Wisconsin at Panama. 

23.—The European garrisons begin the. 
evacuation of Shanghai. 

30.—Turkey grants Germany, in return 
for the latter’s friendship against the other 
European powers, a port in Palestine and 
concessions for a railroad to connect it 
with the German line buildiug to the Persian 
Gulf. Dr. Asser, the Dutch jurist who has 
been arbitrating the claims of American 
sealers against Russia for vessels seized 
outside of Russian waters ten years ago, 
decides that Russia must pay $101,270 dam- 
ages. 

OBITUARY. 

November 22.—Herr Friedrich A. Xrupp, 
the great German gunmaker, dies suddenly 
at his home near Essen. 

29.—Dr. Joseph Parker, noted pastor of 
the London City Temple, dies after a long 
illness. 





